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EXPAND CORN, WHEAT, PREMIX, HOMINY FEED WITH THE 


NEW 


Grain Expanding Process 
FOR PRODUCTION OF KIBBLED PRODUCTS 


| 
8 Now with the new Anderson Grain 


Expanding Expeller Process you can convert starchy 
grains such as corn and wheat into a finished product 
that is uniformly tender, crisp and highly palatable. 


This process completely decharacterizes the grain 
and makes a virtually 100° carbohydrate conversion 
of your products to a highly assimilable form. An 
excellent product is assured by the proper condition- 
ing of the material and by the correct combination 
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of externally applied thermal heat and frictional 
heat developed within the Grain Expanding Expeller. 


A single Anderson Grain Expanding Expeller will 
handle 24 tons of corn, 70-30 premix, and hominy feed 
per 24-hour with slightly lower wheat tonnage. Years 
of experience in the manufacture and servicing of mill- 
ing equipment have gone into this process to assure low 
per ton processing costs. Investigate this new process 
today. We will be glad to send you complete informa- 
tion without obligation. Write for full details today. 


TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATI 


World's Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 


THE V. D. 


ANDERSON .o. 


1976 West 96th Street e¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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EDITOR'S DESK SEED 


BIG STEP The change recently announced, and 
ay gai effective Sept. 1, 1955, in the federal 

grades on soybeans is a signal victory 
for those forces which recognize the need for do- 
ing a better job of marketing our agricultural 
commodities. Every processor in the nation is 
going to benefit by the change. Every foreign 
buyer of American soybeans is going to benefit. 
In the end the man who will benefit most is the 
producer—the man who grows and markets the 
soybeans. 

A year ago your editor was in the European 
countries as a member of the Agricultural For- 
eign Trade Mission sent by the Department of 
Agriculture. If any one thing was driven home 
to that mission it was that American agricultural 
commodities were not measuring up, and that we 
were losing our markets to other suppliers be- 
cause of quality difference. On wheat, lard, soy- 
beans and other commodities it was the same 
story, country after country. 

No place in the world are soybeans produced 
so efficiently, and with so little investment in 
man hours, as in the United States. We have 
high oil content, low moisture, uniformity and 
general appearance. Oilseed crushers and foods 
manufacturers prefer our soybeans to any others 
—if they can get them on a clean basis. Our ex- 
porters have, in all too many cases, persisted in 
shipping the maximum allowable foreign material 
which the standards would permit. The per- 
missible levels were too high. Effective Sept. 1 
those maximums are to be brought down to more 
realistic levels 

Regrettably, the grading certificate issued by 
the Department of Agriculture has lost some of 
its value. There was a time when it was ac- 
cepted the world over at face value. Not today! 
The buyer of wheat tells you in no uncertain 
terms that the U. S. grade certificate is no guar- 
antee of what he is going to get. 

On soybeans the problem is different. The 
buyer is actually purchasing oil and meal, ex- 
cept for those buyers for production of flour or 
other foodstuffs. We can restore confidence in 
the U. S. grade certificate if grower, handler 
and exporter will cooperate in supplying the 
very best quality soybeans—and will ship them 
clean. Sticks, stems, pods, dirt, sand, corn, wheat 
screenings and other foreign materials do not 
make soybean oil. Neither do they make soy- 
bean meal. 

Soybean processors in the U. S. have been buy- 
ing on U. S. No. 1 basis because foreign material 
allowances in No. 2 beans were too high. Now 
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they will get the same beans by buying No. 2’s. 
Freight, handling costs, wear on equipment and 
spoilage due to foreign material pockets will be 
reduced. More usable product will be produced 
from a bushel of beans. 

We have taken a big step forward. There are 
others that should come. We must reclassify 
broken particles of soybeans, taking them out of 
foreign material and placing them in the split 
bean classification. We must institute a system 
of premiums for low moisture content, just as we 
today have discounts for high moisture. We must 
arrive at some system of color differentiation for 
those buyers who must have yellow soybeans. 
Our job is not done—it is just well started! 


MOISTURE The price which can be paid for a 
PREMIUM bushel of soybeans is dependent on 
LOGICAL the value of the end products from 
it. Unquestionably a bushel of beans containing 
10 percent moisture produces more oil and more 
meal than a bushel of soybeans containing 14 per- 
cent moisture. And more than one containing 
17 percent moisture. 

Why not pay more for that bushel of soy- 
beans that yields more pounds of oil and meal? 
Why penalize the man who delivers dry beans? 
When they handle, store and process better than 
the wet beans? If a 5-cent-per-bushel discount on 
soybeans containing 15 percent moisture is logical, 
then is it not just as logical to pay a premium of 
5 cents per bushel on 13 percent moisture beans? 

The total crop would bring little more to pro- 
ducers. But the individual producer who mar- 
keted fewer pounds of lower-moisture-content 
beans would not be subsidizing the man who 
brought more pounds of higher-moisture beans to 
market. 

The change in foreign material becomes effec- 
tive Sept. 1. Let’s change our buying practices 
on that same date, applying both premiums and 
discounts on moisture above and below the No. 
2 standards. It will cost processors and soybean 
handlers nothing, but it will equalize the differ- 
ences between producers. It is important to the 
encouragement of production of quality soybeans. 

We suggest to soybean processors that they 
take the lead in announcing a premium and dis- 
count basis of buying. Or, would processors pre- 
fer that growers use the water tank and market 
only 14-percent-moisture soybeans? Without 
premiums it would pay many of the best pro- 
ducers to do so. Selling water at soybean prices 
is still a very profitable enterprise—even at to- 
day’s soybean prices! 
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Buy ‘env clean --- 
Sell ony clean! 


[Clipper clean| 





(The new grades will make it extra 
portitable to ship only 
cleaned beans.) 





This 2248-D Twin-flow “‘Bigboy”’ and the 
smaller Super 228-D—1200 bu. capacity— 
5 horse drive are two exceptional soybean 
cleaners. Customers say ‘“‘we can now 
receive—clean and load in a matter of 
minutes.’”’ For those who prefer—both 
models also come in all-steel (not just 
armoured) construction. 





A complete line of Clippers are available 


OX) ” in sizes to fill every capacity and job 


NS . 
eu THE SUPER 2248-D requirement. 
(YD 3000 Bu. PER HR. 

7% HORSE DRIVE 


Heavy metal construction Super-Duty 
Clipper Elevators are available in any 
height and capacity. 





Don't buy a moisture tester ‘til you've had a good 
look at the most accurate, fastest, economical of 
them all—C.A.E. Halross. Write for information. 














ALL CLIPPERS ARE MADE UP AFTER ORDER IS PLACED 





YOU CAN AVOID DELIVERY DELAY BY 
CALLING SAGINAW 2-5191 COLLECT. 








GRAIN © SEED 
ND BEAN CLEANERS 


Clipper Cleaners—A Safe Investment 
A. T. FERRELL & CO. Saginaw, Michigan . 
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WHY NOT BUY The day when the country 
BEANS ON handler of soybeans can ship 
CLEANED BASIS? all his purchases into market 
channels without loss is now past. Starting Sept. 
1 it is going to be increasingly important to have 
adequate recleaning equipment available at the 
country handling level. It must be of such size, 
capacity and design to handle the proportion of 
the crop which must be cleaned before it goes into 
market channels. 

No longer is it going to be possible to take 
every load of beans as it comes from the field, 
elevate it into a car or truck, and send it on the 
way to market. The soybean buyer is going to 
become a grain merchant, and he is going to be 
equipped to clean, store and handle efficiently or 
someone so equipped will take over his business. 

Why not reclean dirty lots of soybeans, pay- 
int for them on the clean basis? It is done on 
other crops. It would soon discourage market- 
ing of dirty soybeans. And it is the only way a 
soybean buyer can be sure he is not going to 
take a loss. 

It not only costs money to handle and store 
foreign material, but it creates difficult storage 
problems. Small pockets of extraneous material 
have caused spoilage of more than one bin of 
otherwise good soybeans! 
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Soybean buyers will do well to start planning 
and preparing now for next fall’s harvest. If 
cleaning equipment is not adequate there are sev- 
eral months to prepare. September will be too 
late! 


PREMIUM FOR Announcement by the New 
ILLINOIS, Orleans Public Elevator that 
MINNESOTA Illinois soybeans will be pooled 
and stored separately from beans of any other 
origin, and that Minnesota soybeans will be 
treated similarly, and that all soybeans originat- 
ing e!sewhere will be pooled together as ORDI- 
NARY soybeans is an interesting development! 
For instance, the Hawkeye variety originated in 
iowa. It is one of the major varieties grown in 
illinois. Are Hawkeyes grown on the west bank 
of the Mississippi river less valuable than those 
on the east bank? At the same latitude? Some 
Illinois points are much farther west than some 
other lowa points within the Hawkeye production 
area. 

The order apparently was issued in an effort 
to meet demands of buyers for soybeans yellow in 
color, high in oil, and relatively free of foreign 
material. It will be interesting to follow the 
market developments from this point forward. 
We will try to keep you informed. 


mn 
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This Dodge is the first passenger car used by the U. 8. Army as a combat 
vehicle. It accompanied General John J. Pershing on the 1916 Mexican 
Expedition, and at one time was driven by a young lieutenant named George 
S. Patton! The old car still runs beautifully, 40 years since it saw the smoke 
of battle. 

Outstanding service and time-tested dependability are points of pride 
with Esso Hexane, too. These fine products have proved their worth over 
many years of use by customers who expect... and get... the highest quality 
for their money. Why not see for yourself? Specify Esso Hexane next time 
you order. 


HIGH OIL RECOVERY — Results from “balanced 
solvency.” Recovered oil has good color and 
refining properties. 

MODERN HANDLING METHODS Separate tank 
storage, pumping lines, tank cars and 
trucks are used throughout all Esso Hexane 
handling operations. 

FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE — If you have a 
solvents problem or want further informa- 


You can depend on ESSO HEXANE for 
UNIFORMITY Made in modern refineries 
from carefully selected crude oil sources. 
Purity — High purity that helps avoid non- 
recoverable residues. Low non-volatile con- 
tent. 

MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY—Can be shipped 
promptly from Baytown, Texas,c. Bayonne, 


N. J. when you want it, where you want it. 
EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY — Narrow boil- 
ing range allows complete removal from 
extracted oil and meal. 
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tion on the specifications and characteris- 
tics of Esso Hexane—write or call our office 
nearest you. Our technicians will be glad to 
assist you. 





PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. L, 
Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., 
Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. — Pelham, N. Y. — Elizabeth, 
N. J.—Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.— Baltimore, Md.— 
Richmond, Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 
S$. C. — Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La. 
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TWO PICTURES OF COTTON PRODUCTION 
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How to Double Profits 


fow SOUTH Carolina farmers 
could increase their soybean 
acreage, decrease their cotton acre- 
age, and double their profits is 
shown in the above pictographs. 
They were used in a talk by W. R. 
Allstetter, vice president of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, before 
the South Carolina Plant Food Edu- 
cational Society. 
Allstetter called attention to the 


tremendous opportunity for increas- 
ed profits in soybean production. 
Under average conditions, South 
Carolina farmers now realize about 
$6 per acre profit from soybeans 
which presently are planted on only 
about 182,000 acres. By following 
Clemson College recommendations, 
profits per acre would skyrocket to 
nearly $50 per acre. 

Allstetter pointed out that South 
Carolina farmers could afford to 
raise a much smaller cotton crop 


than at present and still make a 
higher profit—provided they would 
make proper use of fertilizer and 
other good farming practices. 


Virginia Planting Dates 


XPERIMENTS conducted at the 

Eastern Virginia Research Sta- 
tion at Warsaw during the past four 
years have shown that soybeans 
yield best if planted between May 
25 and June 10, state H. M. Camper, 
T. J. Smith and M. P. Lacy of the 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station in the Southern Planter. It 
was also found that soybeans yielded 
as well in three-foot rows as they did 
in one-foot or two-foot rows, and 
three-peck seeding rates were equal- 
ly as good as five or seven-peck 
seedings. 

This experiment was started in 
1951 and was designed to answer 
some of the questions on soybean 
production that have been problems 
to Virginia soybean farmers for 
many years. Two soybean varieties, 
Ogden and S-100, were included in 
this comprehensive experiment. 

Seedings were made at 15-day in- 
tervals from May 10 to July 10. 
Three-row spacings, one foot, two 
feet, and three feet, and three rates 
of planting, three pecks, five pecks, 
and seven pecks, were used for each 
planting date. 

On the basis of the information 
obtained from this test, planting 
dates between May 20 to June 15 are 
considered the best for soybeans in 
the northern coastal plain area. After 
June 15 yields were reduced, and 
yields obtained from seedings in 
July were not only low but seed 
quality was generally poor. 

The quality of Ogden for the late 
seeding was especially low due to 
frost injury. The early seeding date 
gave comparable yields. However, 
weeds were harder to control and in 
some years stands were reduced ap- 
parently by low soil temperature. 
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The planting rates had little effect 
on the average yield in the case of 
Ogden. The seven-peck rate was 
considered too high due to excessive 
lodging for both varieties. 

Three-foot row widths gave aver- 
age yields equal to the one-foot and 
two-foot row widths. 

Each 15-day interval in planting 
delayed the maturity of Ogden ap- 
proximately 7 days and S-100, 10 
days. Ogden soybeans planted on 
May 25 matured about Oct. 20 and 
S-100 about Oct. 1. 


Price Favors Soybeans 


LLINOIS farmers who can raise 
either corn or soybeans have 
more reason to comply with corn 
acreage allotments this year than 
last, according to a farm econo- 
mist at the University of Illinois. 

P. E. Johnston explains that if 
you don’t stay within corn acreage 
allotments, you can’t put your corn 
under loan. So the question is what 
will corn be worth on the open mar- 
ket compared with what soybeans 
on the same ground would be worth. 

This year the price relationship 
between corn and soybeans favors 
staying within allotments for corn 
and putting diverted acres to soy- 
beans. 

If you have 80-bushel corn land, 
you can normally expect it to grow 
30 bushels of soybeans. You can 
make the same net income from 30- 
bushel soybeans at $2.04 a bushel 
as from 80-bushel corn at $1.40. 
Most experts, Johnson says, think 
$1.40 is all you can expect from 
corn in the open markets. 

If you can get 35-bushel soybeans, 
they have to bring only $1.77. Of 
course, Johnston says, if you ex- 
pect higher soybean prices or lower 
corn prices, you would be that much 
better off with soybeans. 

Sixty-bushel corn selling at $1.40 
a bushel gives the same net income 
as you would get from 30-bushel 
soybeans at $1.57, 25-bushel soy- 
beans at $1.84 or 20-bushel soybeans 
at $2.27. 

Forty-bushel corn worth $1.40 a 
bushel will return the same as 25- 
bushel soybeans at $1.28, 20-bushel 
soybeans at $1.57 or 15-bushel soy- 
beans at $2.04. 


Use of Chemicals 


HERE annual weeds such as 
crabgrass, pigweed and annual 
morning glory present early-season 
weed problems the use of chemicals 
in control of weeds in soybeans 
may be warranted under Mississippi 
conditions, according to Mississippi 
Farm Research, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, State College, Miss. 
For trial use a pre-emergence ap- 
plication of CIPC at planting time 
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is recommended where crabgrass 
and Brachiara species are trouble- 
some, according to Farm Research. 

Dosages should be one to one and 
one-half pounds per acre on a 12- 
inch band basis. The pre-emergence 
treatment is not recommended for 
use on heavy clay soils such as 
Buckshot, Houston, etc. 

A single directional spraying with 
one of the herbicidal oils recom- 
mended for cotton has given good 
control of most young annual weeds 
in soybeans when applied correctly 
and at the proper time. 

The commercially available herbi- 
cidal oils that have performed satis- 
factorily for several years in field 
tests on cotton are City Service No- 
Weed Oil No. 1; Esso 38; and Lion 
Herbicidal Oil No. 1. 

An oil treatment of five gallons 
per acre when the soybeans are 
from 12 to 16 days past emergence 
and applied exactly as prescribed for 
use in cotton, is reeommended where 
no pre-emergence chemical is used 
and an early annual weed problem 
exists. Under no conditions should 
the rate of five gallons per acre 
be exceeded. 


Best Return by Beans 
Soybeans brought the greatest dol- 


lar return per acre of grain and oil- 
seed crops in North Dakota during 


MINNESOTA soybean production by 
counties, 1953 crop. Counties in 
white, less than 100,000 bushels; 
horizontal lines, 100,000 to 300,000 
bushels; slanted lines, 300,000 to 
500,000 bushels; cross lines, 500,000 
to 1 million bushels; black, over 1 
million bushels. 


the past five years, according to Car- 
gill News. 

The five-year average value of 
production of soybeans was $33.17 
per harvested acre, compared with 
$32.15 for corn and $27.83 for flax. 
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The Urbana Laboratories 
Urbana, Illinois 





THESE SOYBEANS grown in Texas at 
the Renner station of Texas Research 
Foundation were grown under severe 
drouth conditions, with an average 
acre yield of approximately 20 
bushels. 


See Promise 
For Soybeans 


In Texas 


JEW STRAINS of soybeans devel- 

oped at Renner, Tex., plus mid- 
June planting may solve the 20- 
year-riddle of soybean failure in 
this state, Texas Research Founda- 
tion plant scientists have announced. 

“A 10-year research program of 
soybean testing and breeding at Ren- 
ner has produced new strains which, 
when planted around June 15, offer 
bright promise as a profitable new 
cash crop for Texas,” Dr. C. L. Lun- 
dell, director of the Foundation, said. 

“We believe Renner-developed va- 
rieties will be ready to release to 
blackland farmers by June 1958. 
After two more years of testing, the 
beans will go to selected growers for 
seed increase in 1957.” 

He revealed that preliminary tests 
at Winona and Henderson in east 
Texas indicated that Renner-devel- 
oped strains also could be adapted 
to that region. He thought an east 
Texas commercial soybean crop 
might be possible by 1959 or 1960. 


Widely Adapted 


“In fact, we believe that Renner 
developed strains can be adapted to 
most of the regions of the state, 
thereby giving Texas farmers an op- 
portunity to sell on the nation’s $800 


10 


million annual soybean market,” Dr. 
Lundell said. 

Dr. E. H. Collister, agronomist and 
head of the Foundation’s field crops 
department, said yields of the Ren- 
ner-developed strains compared fav- 
orably with the national annual av- 
erage of 19.9 bushels an acre during 
the 10-year period 1943-52. 

“The Foundation’s highest yield- 
ing variety, R46-2807-6, has given 
19.02 bushels an acre at Renner, even 
in the adverse north Texas weather 
during recent years,” he said. 

“The east Texas test at Winona, 
with a planting date of June 8, gave 
a remarkable yield—33.05 bushels 
an acre. The only moisture the 
stand had was an inch of irrigation 
water applied by overhead sprin- 
kler.” 

With anything like a good growing 
season, Renner - developed strains 
will surpass the national average in 
yields, he thought. 

Dr. Collister said the highest yield- 
ing northern strain gave only 12.90 
bushels to the acre in the Renner 
tests. “That is typical of the per- 
formance of the northern varieties 
in this climate. Texas is too dry for 
them,” he added. 


Late Planting Dates 


He cited several advantages of the 
late planting date in Texas. First, 
the beans usually escape most of the 
summer drouth and high tempera- 
tures during blooming and seed de- 
velopment. 

“The resultant favorable tempera- 
tures and moisture conditions make 
for higher seed quality,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Late planting generally reduces 
injury from insects and disease, par- 
ticularly root rot. It also makes for 
easier weed control, as weeds can 
be killed before planting time.” 

Another late planting advantage is 
that farmers can sow soybeans after 


Swift’s Ohio Conversion 


winter grain and legumes, if mois- 
ture is favorable. 

In addition to these two current 
regional tests, similar testing pro- 
grams are being planned for the 
High Plains of west Texas and for 
the Coastal Bend section of south 
Texas, for Foundation plant scien- 
tists believe that some of the Ren- 
ner-developed strains will thrive in 
those areas, particularly where sup- 
plemental irrigation can be used. 

Dr. Collister reports the program 
to date has produced 40 new strains. 

“We believe that among these 40 
strains there are some that will be 
found to be adapted to most of the 
major soil types of Texas,” Dr. Col- 
lister said. 

Dr. Lundell said the Foundation’s 
research program had been started 
with the objective of finding strains 
that would flourish and provide a 
profitable crop in the Southwest. 

“We discovered the effectiveness 
of the late planting date early in the 
program. By 1950, the evidence was 
so strong we switched to the mid- 
June dates entirely,” he concluded. 


Reduces Trading Margin 


Chicago Board of Trade Secretary 
Robert C. Liebenow has announced 
a reduction in the minimum margin 
requirements on soybean futures con- 
tracts effective Wednesday, Apr. 6. 
Initial requirements have been cut 
from 30 cents to 25 cents per bushel 
and maintenance and hedging and 
spreading transaction margins were 
reduced from 25 to 20 cents per 
bushel. 

He also announced that approval 
had been granted by the directors of 
the Board of Trade by which space 
amounting to 25 million pounds is 
now regular for delivery on crude 
soybean oil at the plant of the 
Honeymead Products Co., Mankato, 
Minn. 


SWIFT & CO. Soybean Mill at Fostoria, Ohio, is Swift’s most recently completed 


conversion, and now employs the solvent instead of the Expeller process. 


utility building is in the foreground. 


New 
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@ Run up to 400 Tests per Day 


During the bean season we run 
up to 400 moisture tests per day. 
We have used a Steinlite since 
1942, and think the 400G is the 
finest tester for on-the-spot test- 
ing. 

Williams Milling Co. 


Can Be Checked in the Field 


Being able to check and adjust 
the 400G Steinlite without send- 
ing it to the factory saves time 
and keeps the tester in condition 
for accurate moisture tests at all 
times. 

Jasper County Farm Bureau 
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EQUIPMENT COMPANY Address 


* TODAY THERE ARE 
OVER 22,000 SUCCESSFUL 
STEINLITE INSTALLATIONS 


@ Get Close Checks with Steinlite 


We are getting very close checks 
here in Topeka, with a 400G on 
our moistures, and are very happy 
about it. We tried other testers 
but they didn’t quite fill the bill 
so we returned them. 

Topeka Mill & Elevator Co., Inc. 


Built-In Thermometer is Tops 
We have always used Steinlite 
with excellent results. We partic- 
ularly like the built-in thermom- 
eter in the 400G, and the new 
easy-to-read charts. 

Frankfort Grain Company 





@ Farmers Like the Steinlite 


With a record of 75% of our re- 
cent tests within 3% variation, 
and the remainder on the nose to 
show our farmer customers, you 
can see that I am a satisfied 
Steinlite customer. 

C. M. Kerlin Elevator 


Can Be Operated By Anyone 


The 400G Steinlite is so easy to 
operate that any of our employees 
can operate it. It is also fast and 
efficient. We are very much 
pleased with it. 

Woodburn Equity Exchange 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
STEINLITE MOISTURE TESTERS 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept. SD 5 
618 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
} Please send me full information on the 400G Steinlite 
Moisture Tester for Grains, Seeds, Mixed Feeds, Nuts, 
Meal, Flour and many other commodities of consistent and 
chemical granular nature. 


Name_ 


City 


~ State - 








Location of Soybean le: 


Irrigation Projects 











| Dunklin Co. 


ee, 
Arkansas Co 


East Carroll Parish 
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More Soybeans Will Be 
Irrigated This Year 


Irrigation is not only crop insurance— 


(Staff Written) 


WEATHER experts say we are in 

a dry cycle that may run for 
several more years. The dry weath- 
er is resulting in a great upsurge of 
interest in crop irrigation. 

U. S. farmers spent $55 million on 
sprink'er systems alone last year 
plus “a lot” on surface irrigation, 
according to Better Farming. We 
are now irrigating about 3 million 
acres of farm land. The acreage in- 
creased by about 25 percent last year. 

Farmers have begun to look on ir- 
rigation as necessary drought insur- 
ance. But more than that, they are 
beginning to look on it as a key to 
higher level production, Better 
Farming points out. They will pour 
on water and fertilizer according to 
the capacity of the soil and watch 
the yields jump. 

Interest in irrigating soybeans has 
not come as early as in some other 
crops which are adapted to a more 
intensive type of farming. Soybeans 
do not make as high a return per 
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acre as most irrigated crops» And 
they have been thought to be 
drought resistant. 

But during the recent dry seasons 
in much of the South and in the 
western edge of the bean belt soy- 
bean yields have been disappointing 
and this has tended to dampen the 
enthusiasm for the crop. Some farm- 
ers have been turning to irrigation. 

A not insignificant soybean acre- 
age wi'l be under irrigation this year 
if we have a dry season, particularly 
in Nebraska, Arkansas and Missouri. 
And some acres will be irrigated in 
Arizona and California. 

About 30,000 acres were irrigated 
in Nebraska in 1954 and the acreage 
may be larger in 1955. Acreage in 
other states has been much smaller— 
1,300 acres in Missouri last year for 
instance. But we are told that close 
to 100 farmers in one Missouri 
county alone may irrigate this year. 

Irrigation produced some _ big 
jumps in soybeans yields in 1954. 
At Clemson (S. C.) Agricultural 
College irrigation raised the yield 


it is a key to bigger crops. Do soybeans 
fit into the irrigation picture? 


from 7.3 bushels to 32.7 bushels per 
acre. Total rainfall at Clemson was 
only 8.7 inches, or 29 percent of 
normal last year. 

Yields in south Arkansas County, 
Ark., were raised from 6-8 bushels to 
25-50 bushels through irrigation. 

In southeast Missouri irrigation in- 
creased yields from 9 to 32 bushels 
per acre. 

In the University of Nebraska test 
plots at Gibbon four irrigations 
raised the yield from 27.9 bushels to 
42.8 bushels per acre. 

A roundup of information on prog- 
ress with irrigation: 


South Carolina. There was plenty 
of interest in irrigation in South 
Carolina last year. Fifty carloads of 
farmers turned out for a tour of ir- 
rigated fields in one county. 


Louisiana. Two vast irrigation dis- 
tricts are being formed in East Car- 
roll Parish to irrigate some of the 
finest crop land in the Delta. Un- 
doubtedly soybeans will be grown 
on some of it. 
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Arkansas. Soybean yields in south 
Arkansas County increased 250 to 
500 percent with irrigation, accord- 
ing to Frank Ellis, county agricultur- 
al agent, in Delta Farm Press. 

About 30 percent of the soybeans 
in south Arkansas County were irri- 
gated from one to three times with 
the furrow and levy method. Yields 
were increased from 6-8 to 25-50 
bushels, Ellis said. 

The irrigated soybeans were also 
worth more per bushel. Wholesale 
seed dealers paid 50 cents to a 
dollar more for irrigated beans, 
which are tops for seed purposes. 

But results of irrigation tests at 
the Arkansas Experiment Station 
plots at Fayetteville were disap- 
pointing due to extremely high tem- 
peratures in July and August. There 
were 29 days in those two months 
when the temperature was above 90 
degrees. A total of 14 inches of 
water was applied in five different 
app ications in addition to a rainfall 
total of 10.86 inches in the April- 
through-August period. 

3ut irrigated Dorman _ beans 
yielded only 6.81 bushels per acre 
compared with 3.66 bushels for non- 
irrigated Dormans. Later maturing 
Ogden and Lee varieties had to be 
cut for hay because of poor seed set. 
The irrigated beans made _ three 
times as much forage as the non- 
irrigated beans. 

Missouri. A 1954 irrigation survey 
by J. Ross Fleetwood and D. M. 
Whitt of the field crops department 
of the University of Missouri indi- 
cated that 29 farmers irrigated 1,271 
acres of soybeans last year in nine 
counties north of the Missouri River 
and eight counties south of the river. 
They applied on an average 3.8 
inches of water and the number of 
irrigations was one to five. Yield in- 
creases ranged as high as 20 bushels 
per acre, but averaged 11.1 bushels 
for the farmers who reported. All 
said they would irrigate this coming 
year. 

Total number of farmers irrigating 
all crops except rice in Missouri last 
year was 155, and the total acres ir- 
rigated was 12,367. All planned to 
irrigate again in 1955. Those who 
said irrigation did not pay started 
too late in the season or quit too 
early. 

Eighty-four percent of the irriga- 
tion was done by sprinklers, 10 per- 
cent flooded the fields, and 6 percent 
used the furrow method. 

At University of Missouri’s Mc- 
Credie Field 14.16 inches of irriga- 
tion water boosted yields of Clark 
soybeans from 11.8 bushels per acre 
to 23.8, and the yield of Lincolns 
from 12 to 27.4. The McCredie Field 
is on Mexico silt loam, a claypan soil. 

At Campbell Field in the Missis- 
sippi River Delta of southeast Mis- 
souri 12.75 inches of irrigation water 
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raised the yield of Ogdens from 9 to 
32 bushels, and Dormans from 7.2 to 
23.8 bushels per acre. 

In Dunklin County, where Camp- 
bell Field is located, farmers tried 
irrigation mainly on corn and cotton 
last year. But Joe H. Scott, Jr., 
county extension agent, estimates 
that close to 100 farmers will irri- 
gate soybeans in the county this 
summer unless there is an abundant 
supply of moisture. 

Don Thomason at Kennett, in 
Dunklin County, irrigated some 
Perry soybeans on clay soil in 1954 
and got an eight-bushel increase. 
There were two applications averag- 
ing two inches each by sprinkler. 

Gideon Anderson Farms at Gideon 
applied 12 inches of water in three 
applications in July and August to 
Perry soybeans on sand ridge. The 
irrigated beans yielded 32.23 bushels 
per acre and the non-irrigated beans 
5.48 bushels. Both were adjusted 
for moisture and dockage. 

Mississippi. P. H. Grissom, ag- 
ronomist at the Delta Branch Expe- 
riment Station, Stoneville, Miss., 
stresses that other practices for high 
production must be used along with 
irrigation in the Delta. 

1—You must apply the fertilizer 
needed to get high yields. 

2—On cotton at least you will have 
to step up insect control. 

Nebraska. Four applications on the 
University experiment plots at Gib- 
bon increased the yield of 19-inch 
rows from 27.9 bushels per acre to 
42.8 bushels, says Donald G. Han- 
way. In 38-inch rows the yield in- 
creased from 25.7 to 39.4 bushels per 
acre. 

Arizona, California. Nine hundred 
and fifty acres were planted to soy- 
beans in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia last year, and 90 acres in 
Arizona, for increase only. 

This year there is enough seed of 
the Lee variety to plant 4,000 acres 
in Arizona, but farmers have applied 
to the Arizona Crop Improvement 
Association for seed to plant 7,000 
acres, according to Arizona Farmer- 
Ranchman. California has enough 
registered seed to plant 15,700 acres 
but it is not known if that many will 
be planted. 

Since this will be the first year 
for soybeans to be grown commer- 
cially in Arizona, the future of the 
crop there depends on its success or 
failure this year. 

If the venture is successful, soy- 
beans will probably replace some of 
the cotton acreage in the state, 
states H. E. Jacka, secretary-treasur- 
er of the Arizona Crop Improvement 
Association. It is conceivable that 
50,000 acres could be in soybeans in 
the state in 1956, he says. To date 
the Lee soybean has proven the 
most satisfactory for the state’s cli- 
mate with very little shattering. 











IRRIGATED soybeans on the R. B. 
Oliver farm near Stuttgart, Ark. 


With the exception of a very small 
part of the state, everything grown 
in Arizona is under irrigation. 

Yields on the small acreage last 
year averaged a little over 20 bush- 
els to the acre, with some making 
only 9 and one making 43 bushels 
per acre. 


Suez Traffic Same 


YUEZ CANAL traffic in soybeans, 
presumably Chinese, in 1954 of 
352.000 short tons (about 11.7 million 
bushels) was about the same as the 
1953 northbound movement, accord- 
ing to information available to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. This 
quantity, however, is only about one- 
fourth the average quantity of soy- 
beans moving through the Canal in 
the prewar years. 

Vegetable oils also passed north- 
ward through the Suez Canal in 
smaller volume; the total movement 
of 374,000 tons last year representing 
a decrease of 28 percent from 1953. 


SUEZ CANAL: Northbound movements of 
vegetable oilseeds, 1954 with comparisons 


(1,000 short tons, gross weight (1) 


Average (2) (2) 

Oilseed 1933-37 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Soybeans 1,237 551 219 353 352 
Copra 786 1,066 795 660 844 
Peanuts 999 218 207 229 250 
Cottonseed 146 195 144 197 153 
Flaxseed 227 42 34 55 31 
Other 267 224 289 417 316 


Total oilseeds 3,662 2,296 1,688 1,911 1,946 


(1) Source data in metric tons. (2) Preliminary 
Source: Compiled from Le Canal de Suez bul 
letin, Paris, France 


THE COVER PICTURE 


Cover picture shows an irrigation 
well on the farm of R. B. Oliver near 
Stuttgart, Ark. It delivers 2,200 gal- 
lons of water a minute and irrigates 
soybeans, rice and other crops on 
Oliver’s 420-acre farm. 
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EUREKA 3.SCREEN 
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CONSTRUCTION 


EQUIPMENT INSTALLATION 
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2-AIR SUPER CLEANERS 












Od Aus and Dust Discharge, 2 Pane 




















in selection...when you specify Eureka Super Cleaners 


Our new, deluxe catalog No. 180-B on Eureka Cleaners and related equipment is just off the 


press. Richly printed in three colors with large illustrations of Cleaners and screen arrangements. 


Complete specifications for every cleaning purpose are also included together with installation 


diagrams. Twenty-four pages of valuable information you'll want to keep for ready reference. 


Here you can dig into the innermost details of design, construction, installation and operation. 


Simple down-to-earth, informative. Straight as an arrow, this information lifts you out of the fog of 


claims, counter-claims and confusion into the clarity of positive knowledge. ‘Sales copy” is elim- 


inated and technical information only is supplied. A valuable reference catalog for owners, plant 


and maintenance superintendents, engineering and purchasing personnel, 


S. HOWES Co., INC. 


Mail a postcard for your copy today 
and please mention this publication 


SINCE 1856 
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Planting of the 1955 soybean crop is progressing in the South, 
with 5 to 10 percent of the acreage planted in Arkansas areas, up 
to 25 percent in parts of Louisiana and Mississippi, and 50 percent 
in eastern North Carolina by May 1. 

The size of the 1955 soybean acreage is still to be settled. 
Producers haven’t made up their minds. Weather and the action 
of the market can still change the total. Our reports still tend to 
shave U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Mar. 1 planting intentions 
report in the upper Midwest, and possibly push it up a little in the 
South. 

Disappointment with recent markets and the price support 
level, and favorable weather this spring for planting small grains 
will shrink the acreage somewhat in the North. Restrictions on 
cotton and rice acreage and loss of small grain due to March freezes 
may boost the acreage in the South. A spurt in prices between 
now and planting time or unfavorable weather for planting other 
crops could still cause a spurt in bean acreage. 

Writes Jake Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., who sees a 15-percent 
increase in his area: ‘We still feel that a general increase of 10-15 
percent over the South wiil be experienced. But farmers are so 
undecided their opinions could be changed in a hurry.” 

Louis Brewster, General Mills, Inc., Rossford, Ohio, sees a slight 
increase in acres in northern Ohio but perhaps not quite as much 
as the 10 percent increase indicated by USDA, due to the falling 
cash market and the ability of farmers to get in a large oat crop 
this spring. 

Floyd Poyzer, Amenia Seed & Grain Co., Amenia, S. Dak., 
sees a 50 percent increase in soybean acreage in the south central 
Red River Valley of North Dakota due to decreased wheat acreage 
and lower support prices on other grains. Nebraska and South 
Dakota also look for large percentage increases. 

K. A. Standing, Ontario Soybean Growers Marketing Board, 
Chatham, sees a 10-percent drop in soybean acreage in southwestern 
Ontario this spring due to depressed prices. 


Crushing of soybeans in March was off a little, as the total 
crush was only 19.5 million bushels compared with 19.8 million 
for the shorter month of February, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. The crush for the October-March period was 125.9 million 
bushels, less than 5 million bushels above the 121.2 million crushed 
in the same period a year ago. 

A total of 40.5 million bushels was exported through March 
as against 31.5 million last year, according to USDA. 

Supplies of soybeans remaining for processing, export or carry- 
over on Apr. 1 totaled 150.2 million bushels, or 50 percent higher 
than a year earlier. Stocks at processing plants had slipped down 
to 17.5 million bushels Apr. 1, only about one-third of the five-year 
average for that date. Soybean stocks in Chicago elevators were 
only 160,000 bushels Apr. 23, the smallest since September 1952. 
On the same date open interest in May future totaled 21 million 
bushels. (For the complete report on stocks and processing opera- 
tions see page 45.) 








CCC-HELD Leslie Commodity Letter estimates 36.3 million bushels still 
SOYBEANS Under price support Apr. 15. Trade News Service, New York, 
see Commodity Credit Corp. falling heir to substantial quantities of 
soybeans after May 31, probably greater than the prospective carry- 
over of the 1954 crop into next year. But Trade News Service 
questions whether this will affect the market much as CCC will 
be determined to dispose of any beans it takes over, either in the 
domestic or export markets. 


MARKET Reports are that beans have been moving in somewhat greater 
MOVEMENT v0lume, in fact plenty to supply current demand, and processors 
are getting enough on which to operate. 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign, IIll., writes that growers are not 
selling beans readily but shipments from elevators have been heavy 
and would be more if boxcars were available. 

Disappointment among producers is keen at their failure to 
achieve a market rise. There have been many statements that 
growers “missed the boat” by withholding the crop this year, that 
they missed the chance to sell at a good price. 

Some observers disagree. J. C. Fulde, D. A. Stickell & Sons, 
Inc., Hagerstown, Md., believes if growers had marketed a large 
part of the crop the first month or so after harvest, the price would 
cetainly have gone lower, perhaps below the government support 
price. 

J. M. Ragsdale, University of Missouri extension economist, 
says farmers have done a “remarkable” job of marketing the 1954 
crop. He points out that last year on a much smaller crop the 
price went 24 cents below support level at the low point, while 
this year it has always been well above support. 

Ragsdale believes prices may rise moderately during the bal- 
ance of this marketing year, but he sees no prospect of a sharp rise 
like we had last year. 


MOISTURE Moisture conditions are better over the soybean belt in general 
CONDITIONS § ‘han they have been for several years, including many of last year’s 
drought areas. Exceptions are southern Illinois and the western 

edge of the belt, from the Dakotas south. 


MISSOURI The so-called “fluid milk” bill was killed in the Missouri House 

MILK BILL Apr. 27, apparently ending danger of passage this session. The 
bill could have ended all usage of cottonseed and soybean oil 
products in Missouri when combined with milk. 


ASA-NSPA It is not too early to be making plans—and reservations—for 
that big joint American Soybean Association-National Soybean Pro- 
CONVENTION 
cessors Association convention in Cincinnati. Remember the place 
and dates: Netherland Plaza Hotel, Aug. 29-31. 


Cash price to Price to farmers Price to farmers 
for No. 2 soybeans 
Apr. 29 


2.20 
$242@$2.44 2.40 $67 @ $80 
2.25@ 2.38 2.35 75@ 82 
. 2.43 74.50 @ 77.50 
2.25 
2.40 77.60 
2.28 
2.40 80 
2.33 84 
2.30 
fpr RE PN 210 
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Out in the Great Southwest Neighbor Tells Neighbor 


give better service at lower COs }” 


“What type of grain elevator should 
we buy and where shall we buy them?”, 
Traeger Milling Co. officials asked their 
Seguin, Texas neighbor, Seguin Milling 
Company. 


“Do as we've done twice . . . Bolted 
Steel Grain Tanks built by Columbian!”, 
was the answer. 


The new Traeger installation (left) is 
proving the value of good neighborly ad- 
vice. Right now, five additional Colum- 
bian Tanks are being added to this in- 
stallation. 

Columbian bolted sectional construc- 
tion costs less. Goes up more quickly, 
using semi-skilled workers. Requires 
little maintenance. Provides fire-proof, 
weather-proof, rodent-proof storage for 
years. None has ever worn out, or been 

130,000 bushel, eight-tank installation now serving Traeger Milling razed bv tornado. 
Co., Seguin, Texas. Five more Columbian Bolted Steel Grain Tanks 7 
are being added! 


Backed by Over 61 Years Experience 


Columbian builds grain storage for the purpose... 
not merely “adapts” of standard oil field tanks. Colum- 
bian engineers extra strength and rigidity into its de- 
sign for safety and durability. Exclusive Columbian 
fittings are designed for operational convenience. Erec- 
tion time is measured in days, not weeks. 




















Ideal for wheat, corn, oats, barley, soy beans, flax, 
cotton seed, peanuts, rice, coffee beans and dehydrated 
alfalfa under inert gas pressure. 


Seguin Milling’s 18 big Columbian Tanks offer 375,000 
bushels of clean, dry storage at Seguin, Texas. Orig- 
inally nine tanks, Kimball’s installation was doubled 
recently, producing the impressive plant above. 

FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 

all preliminary planning for tailoring tanks 

to your individual needs is provided free. 

Write today for fully illustrated 8 page Associate Member, Grain end Feed 


booklet. Dealers’ National Association; Member, 
American Dehydrators Association. 


Columbian Steel Tank Co., .o. 80x 4048-u, Kansas City, Mo. isnt 
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By W. E. HUGE 


Vice President, Central Soya Co., Inc. From 
a talk before the annual election of the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Board of Trade. 
Mest PERSONS would undoubt- 

edly deny that they have ever 
had any part, either directly or in- 
directly, in underwriting commodity 
price risks, or as it is commonly 
known—commodity speculation. 
The bulk of our population has at 
times indirectly participated in com- 
modity speculation by other means 
than through the futures market. 
Soybeans and soybean product 
prices on several occasions have 
been affected by actions of groups 
not normally considered speculators. 
Early in 1950 prices of fats and 
oils were under pressure because of 
large inventories and prospects of 
a record soybean crop. 


Korean War 


As the public gradually acknowl- 
edged that the venture in Korea was 
a war, rather than a police action, 
there followed a series of scare buy- 


ing waves. The major products of 
vegetable oils, margarine and short- 
ening, were not overlooked in this 
scramble for consumer goods. 

With this impetus, soybean oil ad- 
vanced from a pre-Korea price of 
12 cents to 15 cents per pound in 
October 1950; advanced further after 
each reverse in Korea, and reached 
21% cents in January 1951. A ceil- 
ing of 20% cents established on Feb. 
13, 1951, determined the going price 
for the next three months. 

The scare buying at home was 
supplemented by heavy purchases 
by European countries, primarily the 
result of a very poor olive crop in 
the Mediterranean Basin; but there 
was some reason to suspect here, too, 
that scare buying provided some 
impetus. 

Eventually the cold realities of 
supply and demand asserted their 
influence. In spite of continued 
heavy exports the balance of the 
50-51 season, supplies accumulated 
in sufficient quantity to drive the 
price down in September to 13 
cents before new crop supplies were 
available. 

The activities of this consumer 
group undoubtedly were motivated 
more by fear of shortage than am- 
bition for profit, but subsequent 
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events proved these shortage fears 
groundless. At the close of the crop 
year, after the buying stimulated by 
hysteria was completely satisfied, 
supplies still exceeded the totals of 
the previous year. 

These wide price swings are an ex- 
ample of the economic power of a 
consumer group, who in 15 months 
carried a price from 12 cents to 21% 
cents and then allowed it to fade 
back to 13% cents. 


Price of Meal 

We saw a similar force exerted 
last year by the consumer group af- 
fecting the price of soybean meal. 
Supply and demand was recognized 
by consumers as being out of bal- 
ance. The thermometer, price, re- 
corded this disparity. The resulting 
high price also produced its own 
antidote—reduced demand and in- 
creased supply. 

While the consumer group on a 
few occasions wielded important in- 
fluence in carrying the soybean price 


risk, the producer group has adopted 
a far more dominant role in this 
field. 

This year, in spite of a 74-million- 
bushel increase in the soybean crop, 
fewer soybeans were marketed in 
the first three months of the crop 
year than in the same period last 
year from a much smaller crop. 
Therefore, the producer this year is 
carrying the bulk of the price risk 
involved in this record crop. 

Consumers of soybean products 
obviously have opinions contrary to 
those of the producer. 

Surely no one can be critical of 
the producers’ activity in carrying 
the price risk or speculation. Pro- 
ducers, aS a group, are currently 
carrying the overwhelming bulk of 
the price risk. 

While the public, or professional 
speculator, is credited with much 
activity in the soybean market, the 
net ownership of this group is quite 
small in relation to producer owner- 
ship. 



























































“Think hard, man! Where are those 23 cars of heating soybeans?” 
With apologies to Chicago Daily News 
Reprinted from Grain and Feed Journals. 
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Good Planning Pays Off... 


and maintaining complete customer satis- 
faction. 


Those dealers who supply their grower 
custmers with PRE-TESTED NOD-O-GEN 
for legumes are building a good reputation 
that will assure their continued and future 
success. A business built on satisfied cus- 
tomers cannot fail to prosper. PRE-TESTED 
NOD-O-GEN will do its part in building 


Specify PRE-TESTED NOD-O-GEN and 
you specify the best. The name of your 
nearest jobber will be sent to you upon re- 
quest. 


THESE PRODUCTS FIT PERFECTLY INTO A WELL PLANNED PRODUCTS PICTURE 


PINE TREE BRAND WEED KILLERS 

2, 4-D Esters or Amine 

2, 4, 5-T and Brush Killer combinations 

One gallon to truckloads. 
SEED TREATMENT CHEMICALS 

Ceresan, Arasan, Tersan, Semesan Bel, Spergon, etc. 
WARFARIN RAT KILLER 

Hopkins Concentrate and Redi-Mix 


FERTILIZER 
Super-Gro 100% organic, will not burn tenderest vegeta- 
tion. Packed in 5 Ibs. and 80 Ibs. sizes. 
Ford Ammonium Sulphate for horticultural use — 10 Ibs., 
50 lIbs., 100 Ibs, 


SPRAYERS 


‘GAT”’ sprayers for home lawn use. 


FARM LABORATORY DIVISION 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON C 
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il Mill Conference 


Abstracts of papers presented at the joint 
annual conference of oil mill officials 


Utilization of Fats and Oils 
in Industrial Products 


By LYLE E. GAST and HOWARD M. TEETER 


Northern Utilization Research Branch, Peoria, III. 


CONTINUED high production of 

edible and inedible fats, cotton- 
seed, and soybeans, and loss of mar- 
kets to competitive products have 
resulted in a surplus of fats and oils 
that appears to be a continuing one. 
An intensive research effort to dis- 
cover new derivatives for industrial 
utilization offers the best possibility 
of solving the problem of surplus 
fats. 

Analysis of several important 
fields of use for fats, oils, and their 
derivatives in industrial products 
shows that chemical modification of 
fats and oils has resulted in signifi- 
cant new developments. However, 
the total research effort has not been 
sufficient to prevent inroads by com- 
petitive products and to keep up 
with increasing production. Many 
opportunities appear to exist for in- 
creased utilization of fats and oils 
in industrial products, but it will be 
necessary to prepare and evaluate a 
wide variety of new derivatives of 
fats and oils to determine those de- 
rivatives having the greatest poten- 
tialities for industrial use. 

In the field of resinous products 
and protective coatings, the develop- 
ment of polyamide resins is an im- 
portant example of the results of 
research. These resins, obtained 


from dimerized fatty acids and dia- 
mines, have found increasingly wide 
application as heat-sealing and 
moisture proofing agents, adhesives, 
and lacquers. Recently it has been 
found that epoxy resins can be com- 
bined with polyamide resins to give 
resinous products having unusual 
properties. Polyamide resins are 
also finding increasing use in gelled 
paints. Epoxy resins can also be 
cured with fatty acids and other non- 
fatty products. Alkyd resins con- 
sume large quantities of fatty acids 
and non-fatty derivatives for modi- 
fication. 

Fats and oils have recently become 
more prominent in plasticizers as a 
result of development of epoxidized 
oils and of “internal plasticizers” 
like vinyl stearate. Synthetic lubri- 
cants for aircraft require increas- 
ingly large amounts of dibasic acids, 
some of which are derived from do- 
mestic fats and oils. A tremendous 
potential market exists for inexpen- 
sive synthetic automotive lubricants 
for use in cold climates, but it does 
not appear that fatty acid derivatives 
have yet been explored extensively 
for this purpose. 

Over the past 10 years, synthetic 
detergents have made extensive in- 
roads into markets formerly supplied 


at Lubbock, Tex., Mar. 7-9. 


by soap. The development of deter- 
gents based on sulfated fatty alcohols 
has helped to regain some of these 
lost markets. 


In all major fields of use for fats 
and oils, the contribution of research 
in providing new products and in in- 
creasing utilization is evident. There 
is no reason to believe that all use- 
ful applications for fats and oils have 
been found. New dibasic acids, poly- 
functional molecules, polymers, and 
resinous materials can be obtained 
readily from fats and oils. These 
should find use as modifiers for 
alkyd resins, epoxy resins, and other 
resinous compositions, as bases for 
synthetic lubricants and detergents, 
and as raw materials or intermedi- 
ates for plastics and coating com- 
positions. 


Relation of Refining 
Treatment to Color and 
Stability of Soy Oil 
By R. E. BEAL 


Northern Utilization Research Branch, 
Engineering and Development Section 
Peoria, Ill. 


(THE CONVERSION of crude soy- 

bean oil to a product suitable for 
use as shortening, margarine, or a 
salad oil is accomplished by the suc- 
cessive steps of refining, bleaching, 
hydrogenation, in the case of short- 
ening or margarine, and deodoriza- 
tion. With the exception of hydro- 
genation, the object of these treat- 
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‘My Case ‘75’ Combine did the best cleaning job I’ve ever 
seen,” writes John A. Turner, Wever, lowa. “Despite river 
bottom weeds, I got no dockage for dirty or cracked beans. 
There wasn’t a stick or weed up in the grain tank. 


‘| just finished combining 150 acres of soybeans. I had 
really tough conditions. In some places there were button 
weeds over six feet high and as thick as fork handles! 


“The heavy sickle, guards and replaceable ledger plates per- 
mitted me to go where I couldn’t go before without breakage 
and delays for repairs. This, along with the variable-speed 
fan, explains why I got such clean beans. 


“The spike-tooth cylinder, working with the adjustable 
header-auger, digests slugs without stopping and makes for 
more positive feeding into the machine.” 


The new Case ‘‘75”’ takes a 7-foot swath, plenty wide for 
two bean rows. The strong, slender steel guards provide 30% 
more cutting area to slash through rank, tangled growth. You 
get better separation with the “Multi-Motion” straw-rack, 
better cleaning with the Case Air-Lift principle. 


NEW CASE 73 


‘A 
ta 


VISIT YOUR CASE DEALER 


Mm Ask about the new 7-foot Case “75” today. 

i Learn how it combs gently through the heaviest 

or weediest crops, delivers your beans to the bin 

whole and clean. Check also on the new 5-foot 

_ Case “55,” the 6-foot “A,” or the self-propelled 

120.” Ask about the Case Income Payment 

Plan. Write for illustrated catalogs to J. I. Case 
Co., Dept. E-755, Racine, Wis. 
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ments .. the removal of undesirable 
impurities from the oil. 


The proper refining treatment re- 
moves substantial amounts of free 
fatty acids, phosphatides, color 
bodies and other materials from the 
crude oil so that a finished oil with 
light color, good flavor and flavor 
stability may be obtained. From 
the standpoint of the amount of im- 
purities removed, refining may be 
considered the most important of 
the processing steps. 


Crude soybean oil may be refined 
by intimately mixing it in controlled 
proportions with an aqueous solu- 
tion of caustic soda followed by con- 
trolled heating, to coalesce the im- 
purities, and centrifugal removal of 
these substances from the refined 
oil. In order to reduce refining 
losses to a minimum it is now pre- 
ferred to conduct the refining in two 
stages. 


In the first stage the oil is treated 
with an aqueous solution of either 
caustic soda, soda ash, or ammonia 
in an amount sufficient to neutralize 
the free fatty acid in the oil. After 
removing the soap stock from this 
treatment by centrifugal separation, 
the oil is treated in the second stage 
with a sufficent amount of an aque- 
ous solution of caustic soda to reduce 
the color and phosphatide content of 
the oil to a desired level. 

The technology of refining is 
largely concerned with the selection 
of the proper strength and amount 
of caustic soda solution to achieve a 
desirable degree of purification with 
a minimum loss of neutral oil. Ex- 
periments conducted on a pilot-plant 
scale indicate that the phosphorous 


content of an oil is a very satisfac- 
tory criterion for determining the 
optimum amount of caustic to use for 
refining crude soybean oil. The 
phosphorous content of the deodor- 
ized oil was found to be between 1.5 
and 10 parts per million for best 
stability and color. 

Dilute caustic was found to be 
more effective for removing iron and 
phosphorus from a crude soybean 


oil and it also left more of the anti- 
oxidant, tocopherol, in the refined 
oil. A 0.05-percent excess of caustic 
soda in 8° Baume’ solution was 
found to reduce the iron and phos- 
phorous content of a crude oil to 
the same extent as a 0.3-percent ex- 
cess of caustic soda in 20° Baume’ 
solution. Both over-refining and the 
use of strong caustic are detrimental 
to oil quality. 


Countercurrent Fractionation of Vegetable Oils 
By LYLE E. GAST and HERBERT J. DUTTON 


Northern Utilization Research Branch, Peoria, Ill. 


EGETABLE oils like petroleum 

oils are not a single compound 
but are composed of a mixture of 
components, There is no reason to 
believe that the components placed 
in soybean oil by mother nature for 
the benefit of the soybean are neces- 
sarily the best combination for a 
paint oil or an edible oil. The trend 
in the vegetable oil industry like the 
trend in the petroleum industry is to 
make tailor-made products for 
specific uses out of the mixture 
mother nature has provided us. 


The distillation processes so wide- 
ly used by the petroleum industry 
for the fractionation of crude oils is 
generally not applicable to vegetable 
oils because of their low volatility. 
Certain adsorption processes have 
been used in the laboratory for 
separation of fatty compounds but 
they are unlikely to succeed com- 
mercially because of the _ large 
quantities of adsorbents and solvents 
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required to separate a small amount 
of oil. Crystallization is a common 
technique for fractionating fats, and 
it is used on a commercial scale by 
vegetable oil and fatty acid manu- 
facturers. It suffers, however, from 
the defect of being applicable only 
in special cases and is inevitably a 
slow batch process. 


The fractionation of fats of liquid- 
liquid extraction or by virtue of 
their differential solubility is a com- 
paratively recent development which 
has already been applied on a com- 
mercial basis. The laboratory coun- 
terpart of commercial liquid-liquid 
processes has given separation of 
fatty compounds heretofore unob- 
tainable by the chemist. Although 
commercial installations have not 
attained the separatory power of 
laboratory equipment, they have 
nonetheless performed useful and 
practical separations. 


Under a favorable price situation, 
soybean oil is fractionated to yield 
a paint oil and an edible oil. This 
process has been carried out for a 
period of years with a capacity of 
one tank car per day. 


Another liquid-liquid extraction 
process is used commercially for the 
decolorization and refining of animal 
tallows. Both the fractionation of 
fats and the decolorization of tallow 
are conducted in gravity columns. 
It is possible that these gravity 
columns will be replaced in the fu- 
ture by centrifugal contactors that, 
despite their small size, have re- 
solving power greater than that of 
gravity columns and a capacity up 
to 25,000 gallons an hour. 


Liquid-liquid extraction processes 
and the resultant tailor-made fats 
appear to be rising on the horizon in 
fat and oil technology. 


Corn earworm infestations re- 
sulted in total damage of $693,000 
to the soybean crop in 1954, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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all over the world 


with Blaw-Knox 


plants for fat and oil processing 


A few of the countries where Blaw-Knox processing 
plants for vegetable and animal oils and fats have been 


installed: 


Australia Egypt Holland Japan 
Canada England Israel Mexico 
Ceylon France Italy United States 


Denmark 


Throughout the world, you will find such Blaw-Knox- 
built facilities. These automatically controlled, contin- 
uous operations are noted for high yields, uniformity 
and quality of products, profitable investment, minimum 
maintenance and low operating costs. We welcome the 
opportunity to make recommendations of units to meet 
your requirements for producing desirable end products 
from a variety of raw materials. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Chemical Plants Division 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania/ Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
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Blaw-Knox engineers have 
the experience and 
technical knowledge for 
designing, building and 
placing in operation 
plants for the solvent ex- 
traction of oils, oil 
refining and deodorization, 
oil and fat hydrogenation, 
fat splitting, fatty acid 
distillation, fatty acid 
fractionation, fatty acid 
separation, and fatty 
alcohol manufacture. 
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Changes in U. S. Standards 


(C(HANGES in the official standards 

“under which 1955-crop soybeans 
will be traded were announced by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on Apr. 11. They will become ef- 
fective Sept. 1. 

Main change in the standards will 
lower the foreign material allow- 
ance in each grade by 1 percent. 
No. 2 grade on which soybeans have 
been customarily bought will allow 
only 2 percent foreign material in- 
stead of the 3 percent allowed by 
the present standards. 

However, observers point out the 
change may make no difference in 
actual buying practices so far as 
foreign material content is con- 
cerned. Soybean processors have 
been buying soybeans on a basis of 
2 percent foreign material the past 
two seasons in order to obtain better 
quality beans. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture decision followed hearings 
called at the request of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association. The As- 
sociation put up a long battle to 
clean up marketing practices and 
change the grading standards to en- 
courage the marketing of higher 
quality soybeans, and to eliminate 


the confusion due to trading on a 
combination of two grades since 
1953. Soybean processors have used 
the No. 1 grade limit on foreign ma- 
terial, and No. 2 factors on such 
items as splits and test weight. 

The Association contends that the 
present “loose standards” have re- 
sulted in the marketing of lower 
quality beans that have in the long 
run been costly to producers, says 
Geo. M. Strayer, executive vice 
president of the American Soybean 
Association. Buyer resistance to 
dirty beans has been built up, par- 
ticularly in foreign markets, and our 
whole export market for soybeans 
has been jeopardized, Strayer says. 

The Soybean Association will con- 
duct a campaign in coming months 
to encourage producers to do a clean- 
er job of combining 1955-crop soy- 
beans to take advantage of the 
changes in the grading standards, 
and to encourage the marketing of 
better quality soybeans, 

The Department of Agriculture 
has announced there will be no 
changes made in moisture require- 
ments in the standards. No. 2 grade 
will still allow 14 percent moisture. 
USDA also decided to take no action 


on its proposal to change the classi- 
fication on green and yellow soy- 
beans. 


Other changes in the standards 
which will become effective Sept. 1 
will include fixing special limits on 
heat-damage in each grade; redefin- 
ing splits as pieces of soybeans that 
are not damaged; and restricting the 
grade of purple mottled or stained 
soybeans to not higher than No. 3. 


The Soybean Digest has recom- 
mended that soybean processors pay 
premiums on low-moisture-content 
soybeans to correspond to discounts 
taken for high moisture content, ef- 
fective with the 1955 crop. 


Oilseed Conference 


Conference of the International 
Association of Oilseed Crushers will 
be held at Baden-Baden, Germany, 
June 7-10, President Guy W. Chip- 
perfield, London, has announced. 


Representatives from the United 
States will include: Duane Andreas, 
Honeymead Products Co., Mankato, 
Minn., who will represent U. S. oil- 
seed crushers; and J. W. J. Stedman, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


COMPETITION IS KEEN 
AMONG US BROKERS 


When markets seek their level, whether up or down, your broker is on the 
spot to keep you closely informed. And the quality of this service, given 
honestly and efficiently is personified by the high personal esteem in which 
our members are held by the trade. 


Valuable information is quickly disseminated while it is still “hot” and is 
yours without asking. But if you must seek information, you can do no bet- 
ter than consult a brokerage firm who is a member of this association. 


ATIONAL FATS AND OILS 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION 
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Name Smalley Check 
Sample Award Winners 


Tiep for first place in the soybean : 
series in the Smalley check sam- 

ple work carried on by the American 

Oil Chemists’ Society were W. N. 

Kesler, : 


Woodson-Tenent Laborator- 
ies, Memphis, Tenn.; and O. E. Wil- 
kins, Memphis Testing Laboratory, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Awards were made at the 46th an- 


constantly 
Geueor Agr ts Weed ae nee threatens your grain 


Frank N. Smalley, purpose of the 6 
awards has been to enhance the ac- t t 

curacy and dependability of chemi- inves men .ee 
cal analysis. 

First place in the oil and nitrogen 
testing in the oilseed meal series 
went to E. R. Hahn, Hahn Labora- 
tories, Columbia, S. C. 

Second place in the oilseed meal 
series was won by H. L. Hutton, 
Woodson - Tenent Laboratories, 
Clarksdale, Miss. 

These five tied for first place in 
oil: Mr. Hutton; Mr. Hahn; D. B. 
McIsaac, Kershaw Oil Mill, Ker- 
shaw, S. C.; H. L. Tamborini, Cali- 
fornia Cotton Oil Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and Biffle Owen, Planters 
Manufacturing Co., Clarksdale, 
Miss. 

Tied for first place in the nitrogen 
testing were Mr. Hahn; C. E. Worth- 
ington, Barrow-Agee Laboratories, 
Cairo, Ill.; and J. R. Simpson, Wood- 
son-Tenent Laboratories, Cairo, III. 

Another tie, among four, resulted 
from the moisture analysis: A. G 
Thompson, Jr., Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., Columbia, S. C.; H. M. Bul- 
brook, Industrial Laboratories, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Mr. Tamborini; and Mr. 
Owen. 

In the vegetable oil series J. J. 
Ganucheau, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Gretna, La., won first place; and 
F. M. Tindall, HumKo Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., was second. 

The following officers of the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society were 
elected without opposition: W. A. 
Peterson, Colgate-Palmolive Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., president; T. H. 
Hopper, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, vice presi- 
dent; R. W. Bates, Armour & Co., 
Chicago, secretary; and A. F. Kap- 
ecki, Wurster & Sanger, Inc., Chi- 
cago, treasurer. 


nn HOT SPOT 
First barge of grain was loaded out 
of the new 2-million-bushel Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. grain terminal D € T E C T 9 aR 3 f e 
in St. Paul Apr. 19. tf 
Construction of the combination 
rail, barge, and truck terminal was 214 THIRD STREET 
started last June. It brings ADM’s DES MOINES, IOWA 
grain storage capacity in the Twin 
City area to 24 million bushels. 
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GLIDDEN MAKES NO CLAIMS—BUT 


RG Lecithin Gains Popularity 


A NATIONAL advertising and pro- 

motional campaign based on 
studied understatement has _ been 
launched to increase the distribution 
of RG Lecithin, a dietary food made 
by the Glidden Co., nationally 
known producer of food products 
under the popular Durkee Famous 
Foods label. 

This heretofore little-publicized 
substance, a product of Glidden’s 
chemurgy division in Chicago, has 
been used for years as an ingredient 
in the manufacture of bread, short- 
ening, candy, ice cream and scores 
of other manufactured food products, 
rendering them more palatable and 
digestible. 

Purpose of the campaign is to in- 
crease distribution of RG Lecithin 
to meet the swelling demand for it 
created to date solely by enthusias- 
tic word-of-mouth reports from 
users. 
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Lecithin (pronounced less-i-thin) 
gets its somewhat mysterious name 
from the Greek word lekithos, mean- 
ing egg-yolk, one of the early sources 
of lecithin. More recently, however, 
the soybean has proved to be by far 
the richest source of this substance 
and it is now being extracted in 
large commercial quantities from 
this versatile farm product. 

What soybean lecithin has accom- 
plished in food products has stimu- 
lated scientists to explore the possi- 
bilities of introducing it into the 
human diet in a highly purified 
form. Research and experiments 
have been conducted by Glidden 
scientists in Chicago and at a num- 
ber of leading universities. 

To date, this research suggests that 
lecithin may act as an emulsifying 
agent in the blood system, just as it 
does when used as an additive in 
food products. Specifically, soya 


S. B. Radlove (left), and Paul Davis, 
research chemists at Glidden’s chem- 
urgy division laboratories in Chicago, 
cre shown performing quality control 
tests on production samples of lecithin 
emulsion. Rigid tests are performed 
almost hourly to insure that each 
batch is of uniform particle size, 
taste, texture and quality. 
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lecithin has been found at these re- 
search centers to disperse or break 
up large deposits of fatty materials 
and cholesterol, a solid alcohol found 
in many natural foodstuffs and 
synthesized by the body. 

The fatty materials and choles- 
terol, when accumulated in abnor- 
mally large amounts in the body, are 
said to be the major causes of hard- 
ening of the arteries. This condition 
frequently leads to paralytic strokes, 
chronic heart ailments and death. 


Makes No Claims 


The Glidden Co., however, which 
is the nation’s only producer of a 
pharmaceutical grade of lecithin, 
will make no claims about its uses 
until these are clinicaily established. 

But there has been a sharp in- 
crease in its use as a dietary food. 
Rapidly growing numbers of daily 
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users of RG Lecithin and their self- 


inspired enthusiasm for its value 
have made it necessary for Glidden’s CLEAN SO F 8 eal 


chemurgy division to double its RG 


Lecithin production several times 
during the last few years. This de- GREA — 
mand reached a peak in 1954. 


Lecithin is what is known to 
science as a phosphatide, or phos- 
phorous-containing lipide. The latter, 
derived from the Greek lipos, means 
fat and refers to the fats and oils of 
animals and vegetable origin. Leci- 
thin has been found in brain and 
nerve tissue, blood corpuscles and in 
the yolks of eggs. Recent clinical 
research has indicated that the phos- 
phatides may be present in the tis- 
sue of all living things. 


First Attention 


Soybean lecithin first attracted at- 
tention some years ago when it was 
discovered the substance would pro- 
mote smooth blending and prevent 
rancidity when used as an adjunct 
in the manufacture of various food 
products. Used in this manner, 
lecithin acts mainly as an emulsifier; 
it breaks up fat particles and oil 
globules and spreads them evenly 
throughout a food product to pro- 
duce the desired results. 

Used in making margarine, for 
example, lecithin prevents the ac- (Patent applied for) 
cumulation or “bunching” of fat 
globules in the product and over- 
comes the tendency of milk ingre- 
dients to cause spattering when 
margarine is heated. It produces the 
same effects when used in making 
chocolate, ice cream, baked goods, 
shortening and a host of other food 
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As a result of the increasingly en- 7,000 bushels of small grain 
couraging experiments on Glidden’s per hour. 
RG Lecithin, the highly refined ; 
granulated grade, the company re- Monitor Soybean processors and grain handlers 
cently launched a campaign designed find this advanced design in receiving 
to make everyone aware that the Separators separators to be exceptionally efficient. 
product is available. Similarly, the : . 
entire American medical profession —— Special construction enables operator to 
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tory of lecithin and its potential for for capacities from be obtained with respective sizes in other 
the future. types. 
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7,000 screens. 
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The ruling, which took effect Feb. BROCTON, N. Y. 
23, widens the embargo and quota 
lists established early in 1954. Among REPRESENTATIVES: DULUTH, MINN.—OSCAR W. OLSEN, 528 4Ist Ave. East 
the products prohibited from expor- DAYTON, OHIO—W. B. SUTTON, 1401 South 25th Ave., Hollywood, Florida. SAN 
tation are soybeans, oilseed cakes FRANCISCO—H. M SHANZER CO., 85 Bluxome St NARBERTH, PA.—H. J. GRIFFIN 
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cottonseed, butter and lard. P. 0. Bem 141, Rate: Sones, Pome 
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PUBLICATIONS 


See Some Use for Weedicides on Beans 


CHEMICALS ON WEEDS. Conclu- 
sions on the use of chemicals for 
weed control in soybeans based on 
experiments conducted in North 
Carolina in 1953 and 1954: 

1—Certain urea herbicides were 
excessively toxic to soybeans. 

2—The optimum rates of DN, 
CIPC, and PCP were approximately 
eight, eight and eighteen pounds per 
acre, respectively. These rates are 
sufficiently low to prevent major 
yield reductions but are not high 
enough to give consistent outstand- 
ing weed control. 

3—Further experimental work ap- 
pears warranted with the experi- 
mental materials M-6 and M-7 (Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.). NPA, NPA+ 
NPL and Endothal were not found 
to be of value for controlling weeds 
in soybeans. 

4—The effectiveness of herbicidal 
oils in experimental plots has been 
demonstrated. Further research is 
needed to ascertain the benefit to be 
derived from using this practice in 
the production of soybeans. 

FIELD EXPERIMENTS CON- 
DUCTED IN NORTH CAROLINA 
DURING 1953 AND 1954 RELAT- 
ING TO WEED CONTROL IN SOY- 
BEANS. By Robert P. Upchurch, 
North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Proceedings Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Weed Conference, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Price $3. E.G. Rodgers, secre- 


tary, Floyd Hall, University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville, Fla. 


FLORIDA. Two experiments were 
conducted with a number of differ- 
ent herbicides on soybeans. at 
Gainesville, Fla., in 1954. 

In the first experiment the soy- 
beans were planted June 5, herbi- 
cides were applied June 8, and soy- 
beans emerged June 9. In the second 
experiment soybeans were planted 
July 26, herbicides were applied 
July 28, and soybeans emerged 
July 30. 

In the first experiment none of the 
treatments gave satisfactory weed 
control without considerable reduc- 
tion in stand of soybeans. A stand 
of volunteer peanuts that emerged 
with the soybeans was not visibly 
injured by any treatment. 

In the second experiment Chloro- 
IPC at all rates (three, six and nine 
pounds of active ingredient per 
acre), SES at the two- and four- 
pound rates, and SPCP at the 15- 
pound rate gave very good to ex- 
cellent control of weeds with no re- 
duction in stand of soybeans. Post- 
emergence t:eatments of DNOSBP at 
rates of 0.75 and 1.5 pounds per 
acre gave excellent control of broad- 
leaf weeds, no control of crabgrass, 
and 20 to 25 percent reduction in 
stand of soybeans. 

CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL IN 
SOYBEANS. By E. O. Burt and 





LETTER FROM A CLIENT 


“Gentlemen: Please renew my subscription to the Leslie Commod- 
ity Letter for 1 year at $85. Your weekly commodity discussion 
contains more intriguing ideas and thought-provoking facts than 
any other two letters I’ve seen in some 27 years of commodity 
trading. It is not a question of can I afford to subscribe, it’s a ques- 
tion of from a market standpoint, can I afford not to be exposed 
each week to your broad views on commodities.” 


Testimonials such as this are self explanatory. Next week’s letter 
contains an unusual market discussion the reading of which can be 
of considerable value to you. Fill out and mail the following coupon 


to receive it as quickly as possible. 


The Leslie Analytical Organization 


1227-B Bryden Road 
1 year $85 


6 months $50 


Columbus 5, Ohio 
5 weeks $10 


Gentlemen: Please send me The Leslie Commodity Letter for the 


period circled. 


A. G. Witherspoon, Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Proceed- 
ings of Eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Southern Weed Conference. 
Price $3. E. G. Rodgers, secretary, 
Floyd Hall, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


WEED CONTROL. Chemical 
weed control in soybeans is progres- 
sing, but not so rapidly as in crops 
that belong to the grass family, ac- 
cording to F. W. Slife of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Because of the variability of re- 
sults this type of treatment has not 
been recommended. 

Abstracts were submitted on the 
effect of a variety of pre-emergence 
chemicals on soybeans at the recent 
North Central weed control confer- 
ence at Fargo, N. Dak. 

DNBP and CIPC gave good con- 
trol of weeds but produced injury at 
the higher rates of application. The 
2.4-D type of materials, although 
giving good control, injured soy- 
beans severely in most cases. Alanap 
continued to give good results in 
Ohio. 

Abstracts were also submitted on 
post-emergence treatment on soy- 
beans, They indicate that light rates 
of 2,4-D or herbicidal oils may have 
a place in controlling weeds in soy- 
beans. One reported that soybeans 
planted in the spring were not af- 
fected by several formulations of 
2,4-D applied to the soil at 40 pounds 
per acre in the previous fall to con- 
trol perennial weeds. The other in- 
dicates that stands could be reduced 
materially by chemicals before any 
yield reductions would be noticeable. 

RESEARCH REPORT ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL NORTH CENTRAL 
WEED CONTROL CONFERENCE 
1954. Price $2. Fred W. Slife, secre- 
tary-treasurer, North Central Weed 
Control Conference, department of 
agronomy, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 


WEEDS. D. W. Staniforth and C. R. 
Weber at Iowa State College have 
compared the yields of row-planted 
soybeans in which weeds were con- 
trolled by conventional cultivation 
operations and the surviving weeds 
allowed to grow to maturity with 
the yields of soybeans which were 
cultivated and hand weeded, and 
maintained in a weed-free condition 
throughout the growing season. 
Yield reductions from weed in- 
festations composed largely of fox- 
tail ranged from two to five bushels 
per acre, or 10 to 15 percent. Yield 
reductions from pigweed were gen- 
erally somewhat greater and ap- 
proached 25 percent in one test. 
RESEARCH REPORT ELEVENTH 
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ANNUAL NORTH CENTRAL 
WEED CONTROL CONFERENCE 
1954. Price $2. Fred W. Slife, secre- 
tary-treasurer, North Central Weed 
Control Conference, department of 
agronomy, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, II1. 


VIRGINIA. Fourteen chemicals ap- 
plied to soybeans in 1953 all reduced 
the number of weeds significantly 
when compared to untreated plots in 
Virginia experiments. At one loca- 
tion three of these, PCP, CIPC and 
Alanap-3, resulted in significantly 
fewer weeds than other chemicals 
used. 

A 1954 experiment in which soy- 
beans were sprayed with PCP at 18 
pounds per acre and subsequently 
given eight levels of cultivation 
showed increased yield at all culti- 
vation levels. Two or three culti- 
vations were no better than one cul- 
tivation. 

Another experiment in 1954 
showed no advantage from culti- 
packing or floating the soil prior to 
spraying. 

WEED CONTROL IN SOYBEANS. 
W. E. Chappell and H. M. Camper, 
Jr., Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Proceedings of Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Weed Conference. Price $3. i Ae 
Rodgers, secretary, Floyd Hall, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


AEROGLIDE DRIERS ARE BUILT 
TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS! 


eroglide engineers—without obligation—will 


TEXAS. Yields of soybeans in 
Texas experimental plantings have 
not been large enough nor consistent 
enough in any area for the crop to 
be generally grown, report workers 
at the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Yields in the Red River area of 
northeast Texas often approach the 
level at which their production 
would be profitable but they are 
very erratic from season to season. 

Under irrigation on the High 
Plains and in the El Paso Valley, 
yields large enough to be profitable 
are common, but the income from 
soybeans does not approach that 
from cotton or grain sorghum. 

The new shatter-proof variety, 
Lee, will soon be available for com- 
mercial production, but this variety 
also is subject to the same climatic 
hazards as the older varieties and 
its performance has been equally 
erratic from year to year. 

Texas farmers interested in soy- 
bean production should limit their 
acreage to trial plantings and should 
not place confidence in the results 
from a single year, say the Experi- 
ment Station men. If trial plantings 
are to be made in north Texas, beans 
of better quality may be made from 
June plantings than from early 
spring plantings. 

Good vegetative growth of soy- 


JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
34 YEARS as 


Designers and Builders 


a complete survey of your facility and 
recommend the most economical and efficient 
arrangement for your particular needs. 


Aeroglide Corporation 


510 GLENWOOD AVENUE — RALEIGH, N. C. 
PHONE 6422-—CABLE ADORESS (AEROGLIDE) 
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FLOUR MILLS 


FEED & SOYBEAN 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 


beans usually is obtained in Texas 
and they are being used in some 
areas as a hay crop. The late matur- 
ing varieties, Improved Pelican, Red 
Tanner, Otootan and Roanoke, will 
produce more forage than earlier- 
maturing varieties. 

SOYBEAN RESEARCH IN TEX- 
AS. By E. C. Bashaw, J. R. Quinby, 
D. I. Dudley and John Box. Prog- 
ress Report 1755, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College Station, 
Tex, 


CANADA. Delay in planting date 
of soybeans beyond May 19 reduced 
the yield and also the oil content 
rapidly in three-year tests with the 
Capital variety and two-year tests 
with Mandarin at the Central Ex- 
perimental Farm at Ottawa. 

For each delay in planting there 
was a corresponding reduction in the 
yield and the oil content of the 
beans. Delaying the planting time 
from May 19 to June 16, a difference 
of four weeks, reduced the yield of 
both varieties approximately 50 per- 
cent and the oil content of Capital 
2.6 percent, and Mandarin 1.4 per- 
cent. 

The effects of delayed planting 
may be expected to be more severe 
in years when seasonal conditions 
are cooler than average. 

The success of the plant breeder 
in developing high-yielding high- 
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See your 


BUTLER 


contractor for 


with BUTLER bolted steel tanks 


Your Butler contractor will completely take over your storage building 
problems. He will do the entire job from early planning and design right 
BUTLER down to checking the completed installation. His experienced crews will 
MANUFACTURING build the foundation, erect the Butler bolted tanks and install the 


COMPANY 


7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
961 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. : 7 
931 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Ala. You can depend on the speedy erection and the low initial cost of 


Dept. 61, Richmond, Calif. 


equipment. 


Butler bolted grain tanks to guarantee minimum construction cost. And, 


year after year, you can count on low maintenance costs. 


Call your Butler contractor right away (see listing on opposite 
page). He’ll help you start your building program moving in a hurry 
with low-cost, permanent Butler grain tanks. If there is no contractor 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment —jisted in your locality, write the Butler office nearest you. 
Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, lil. © Richmond, Calif. 


aaa ig et ee _. : Ten 21'2 x 48-foot Butler bolted 
‘ grain tanks and Butler obround 
head house owned by Gregory 
Feed and Elevator Corp., 
Gregory, Texas. 





Find your BUTLER 


contractor 
listed here 


ARKANSAS 

Short & Brownlee Co., Highway 67 North 
Newport 

CALIFORNIA 

J. W. Williamson & Sons, Inc., 
Greenwood Ave., Montebello 

Woodland Mill Supply Co., P. O. Box 426, 
Woodland 

DELAWARE 

O. A. Newton & Son Co., Bridgeville 

GEORGIA 

Henderson Steele Const. Co., 418 W. Myrtle, 
Gainesville 

IDAHO 

J. H. Wise & Son, 222 Broadway, Boise 

Louis A. Thorson, 277 Pierce Street, Twin Falls 

ILLINOIS 

Western Tank & Bidg. Corp., 217 Standard 
Bldg., Decatur 

INDIANA 

Shinkle Construction Co., 2406 Main, Elwood 

IOWA 

Todd Construction Co., Ames 

Mill & Elevator Serv. Co., Box 141 Highland 
Park Station, Des Moines 

E. W. Epperson & Co., Sumner 

KANSAS 

Ernest Engineering Co., 601 N. Van Buren, 
Topeka 

MINNESOTA 

Chipera Construction Co., Doran 

Hoganson Const. Co., 622 Flour Exchange 
Bidg., Minneapolis 

T. E. Ibberson Const. Co., 400 Flour Exchange 
Bldg., Minneapolis 

MISSOURI 

Kansas City Millwright Co., Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 

The Essmueller Co., 
St. Louis 

MONTANA 

Burt Talcott, Builder, 2600 Ninth Ave., N 
Great Falls 

NEBRASKA 

Jones Construction Co., Grant 

G. E. Morrison Const. Co., 5405 Redman Ave 
Omaha 

NEW MEXICO 

The Banes Co., 4322 Second St., N. W 
Albuquerque 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Aeroglide Corporation, 510 Glenwood Avenue 
Raleigh 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Koland Construction Co 

OHIO 

Ballard Sales & Engineering Co., Gratis 

OREGON 

Heaton Steel & Supply, 428 Spring 
Klamath Falls 

Portland Erection Co., Inc., 8049 Schiller, S.W 
Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sprout Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

All States Eng. Co., 520 Second Ave., N. E 
Aberdeen 

D & W Construction Co., 113 S. Main, Sioux Falls 

TENNESSEE 

W. J. Savage Co 
Knoxville 

Dabney Hoover Supply Co., 312 Virginia, 
Memphis 

TEXAS 

E. O. Ross, Inc 
Corpus Christi 

Briggs Weaver Machinery Co 
Blvd., Dallas 

Wallace Sales & Eng. Co., P. O. Box 899 
Wichita Falls 

WASHINGTON 

The Haskins Co., East 3613 Main, Spokane 

WISCONSIN 

Roy E. Kippert, 4302 Hillcrest Drive, Madison 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1545 S 


1220 S. 8th Street 


Bottineau 


Flour & Feed Miil Div 


1903 N. Lexington Blvd., 


5000 Hines 
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oil-content varieties may be com- 
pletely nullified by delayed planting 
in the Ottawa area. 

Results of a rate-of-planting test 
were inconclusive after two years. 
Planting was in 7-, 14-, 21-, 28-, and 
35-inch row widths and at three dif- 
ferent rates of thinning. 

Under the ideal conditions of 1952, 
the closer spacings yielded the 
highest. But the unfavorable condi- 
tions of 1953 resulted in the wider 
spacings producing the _ highest 
yields. 

In 1952 lodging was severe in the 
three narrower rows. In 1952 no 
lodging occurred. 

Varieties recommended for the 
Ottawa district and areas with simi- 
lar climatic conditions are Acme, 
Comet, Flambeau, Capital and Man- 
darin. 

SOYBEAN INVESTIGATION S. 
By F. Dimmock. Progress Repert— 
1949-1953. Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, Ontario. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Acreage 
planted to soybeans in 1955 is ex- 
pected to increase more percentage- 
wise in South Dakota than in any 
other state, according to the Mar. 1 
planting intentions report of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

A total of 279,000 acres is pre- 
dicted, an increase of almost 100,000 
acres, 

South Dakota yield and production 
by counties are reported by the 
crop reporting service of that state. 
Total yield in 1954 was 3.1 million 
bushels compared with 1.6 million 
bushels in 1953. 


SOUTH DAKOTA AGRICUL- 
TURE 1954. Crop and Livestock Re- 
porting Service, 219 West 8th St., 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


MARKETS. The commodity futures 
markets have attained a_ trading 
volume and degree of stability in 
the past five years that compares 
favorably with the prewar period 
1935-39, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reported, on the basis of 
a special study by the Commodity 
Exchange Authority. 

Issued as a survey of futures-mar- 
ket conditions in the period since 
World War II, the study is a 44-page 
publication entitled Futures Trading 
under the Commodity Exchange Act, 
1946-54, by J. M. Mehl, who retired 
recently as CEA administrator. 

“In the older futures-trading com- 
modities, particularly grains and 
cotton, futures prices are now about 
as widely used as before the war in 
determining cash or spot prices,” 
the report states. 

“The services of the futures mar- 
kets in a number of other commodi- 
ties, including fats and oils, soy- 


beans, wool, and wool tops, have in- 
creased considerably in the post- 
war period. 

“The relative stability of the mar- 
kets and their adequacy for hedging 
against price risks is reflected in 
the average levels of open contracts 
over the past several years. For most 
commodities the levels exceed the 
averages for the prewar period. 

“To the extent that the services 
of price basing and risk bearing have 
increased in commodities which now 
have broader futures markets, a net 
gain in agricultural marketing 
economy may be credited.” 

FUTURES TRADING UNDER 
THE COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
ACT, 1946-54, Commodity Exchange 
Authority, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LIST OF AVAILABLE PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF THE U. S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. Com- 
piled by Eleanor W. Clay. List No 
11 issued 1954. Price 45 cents. Su- 
perintendent of Documents. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


FERTILIZER USE AND CROP 
YIELDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Agriculture Handbook No. 68. U. S 
Department of Agriculture. 50 cents. 
For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


LETTERS 


For Moisture Premiums 


To THE EDITOR: 


I like your editorial on “premiums 
as well as discounts” and hope all 
growers read it and talk it. This is 
something I’ve contended for years 
would be the only fair way to buy 
low moisture corn and the same 
holds true with beans. 

I think if we talk long enough, 
loud enough and often enough the 
trade too will become aware of the 
fact that this is the only fair way 
to buy either grain. 

There is nothing to insure a low- 
moisture-content bean more than a 
few cents premium which certainly 
would be good for the trade in gen- 
eral. The way it stands now the fel- 
low who brings in the 9-, 10- and 11- 
percent-moisture bean is really tak- 
ing quite a penalty. 

I think you are doing a fine serv- 
ice with the Soybean Digest. I 
wouldn’t want to be without it.— 
Eldred Buer, Eldred Buer & Sons. 
Canby, Minn. 
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PROCESSING FACILITIES at Central Soya’s new Southeastern plant at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Opens Plant at Chattanooga 


YENTRAL SOYA’S newest soybean 

processing and feed manufactur- 

ing plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
begun operations. 

Under construction since Decem- 
ber 1954, the two buildings making 
up the solvent extraction plant in- 
corporate new and radical design 
both in equipment and plant con- 
struction. 

The three-story milling building 
houses whole bean surge tanks, auto- 
matic hopper scales and the condi- 
tioning, cracking, flaking and aspira- 
tion equipment used in preparing 
the beans for solvent extraction. The 
building is of steel and concrete slab 
construction with an exterior of al- 
ternating bands of vertical aluminum 
siding and colored, translucent cor- 
rugated plastic running completely 
around the building on each level 
of the structure 

Soybeans are received in the mill- 
ing building by an automatically 
controlled conveyor through an 
underground connecting basement 
from the storage silos. After prep- 
aration, the soybean flakes travel by 
means of an inclined conveyor to 
the four-level solvent extraction 
building. 

The heart of the solvent extraction 
building is the Blaw-Knox Rotocel 
extractor, whose 850-ton-per-day 
capacity makes it the largest ever 
fabricated at the time of installa- 
tion. This 26-foot-diameter giant 
puts soybean flakes through seven 
stages of percolation using hexane 
as the solvent for oil extraction. 

After extraction, the spent flakes 
are elevated to a _ desolventizer- 
toaster unit which removes the re- 
maining solvent, heat treats the meal 
with steam, and develops the flake’s 
protein for high nutritional value. 
The flakes are then ground, dried 
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and classified over shaker screens 
before passing through two meal 
cooling drums located outside the 
building. From these drums the 
meal is ready for use in the manu- 
facture of feed. 

The soybean oil and solvent mix- 
ture go through three stages of tem- 
perature and vacuum treatment. The 
solvent vapors removed at each step 
of separation go through three 
stages of condensation for maximum 
recovery of solvent. The oil, after 
complete solvent removal, passes 
through a series of filters before go- 
ing on to storage tanks located out- 
side the building. 

The brain of the solvent extraction 
building is the master graphic con- 
trol panel located in a pressurized 
control room. This panel permits 
automatic or manual control of every 
piece of equipment located in the ex- 
traction building. The control room, 
pressurized with fresh air to pre- 
vent infiltration of solvent vapor, is 
the only closed portion of the build- 
ing. The rest of the structure is 
completely exposed for maximum 
operation safety and construction 
economy. The overhanging floor on 
each level of the structure provides 
protection from the elements for the 
operators. 

The plant is equipped with inert 
gas purging equipment for use dur- 
ing startups and shutdowns, and a 
complete intra-plant communication 
system for operator coordination. 


Aug. 15-19 are the dates set for the 
annual meetings of the American 
Society of Agronomy and the Soil 
Science Society of America, accord- 
ing to an announcement from L. G. 
Monthey, executive secretary of the 
two groups. Meetings will be held at 
Davis, Calif. 


Close Mobile Firm 


LABAMA State Agriculture Com- 
missioner A. W. Todd has taken 
over operation of the Alabama Grain 
Elevator Co., Mobile, Ala., according 
to the Associated Press. 


The state official revoked the pub- 
lic warehouse permit issued to Ala- 
bama Grain Elevator Co. and took 
charge of the company for “the pur- 
pose of operating and liquidating 
same.” 


Landon V. Butler, Memphis, Tenn., 
speculator, is president of the com- 
pany. 


Butler has been suspended from 
membership on the Chicago Board of 
Trade and is the defendant in sev- 
eral lawsuits charging him with sell- 
ing non-existent soybeans. 


Liebenow reported that directors 
of the Chicago commodity market 
voted to expel Butler under rules of 
the exchange when he was found 
guilty “of fraud, dishonorable and 
dishonest conduct, and conduct in- 
consistent with the just and equit- 
able principles of trade.” 


Butler was charged with selling 
warehouse receipts in a soybean 
transaction which were not backed 
by actual possession of the soybeans. 
The receipts were issued by a grain 
elevator company of which Butler 
was president, located in the state 
of Alabama, Liebenow said. 


Butler previously had been sus- 
pended by the exchange under rules 
covering insolvency. 


Less Margarine 


ARGARINE production for Feb- 

ruary reached 119,803,000 pounds, 
S. F. Riepma, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, reported. This brings 
production for the first two months 
of 1955 to 244,279,000 pounds, a 
slight decrease from the comparable 
period of 1954. 


February margarine production 
ran approximately 5 million pounds 
below the same month last year. 


February creamery butter produc- 
tion totaled 101,750,000 pounds, 
bringing the total so far this year 
to 208,999,000 pounds. 


Government forecasts are for aver- 
age per capita margarine and butter 
consumption this year of 8.3 and 9.0 
pounds, respectively. These are the 
same levels as reported for 1954. 


Please mention the Soybean Digest 
when writing to our advertisers. 
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SERVING THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY FOR TWENTY YEARS 


SEVEN 


Modern, Convenient 
Chemical Laboratories 


to Serve You 


Chicago, Illinois 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Cairo, Illinois 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


Main Offices: 265 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 


“Over One Billion dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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DETECTOR 


FARM GRAIN STORAGE 


TEMPERATURE 
SYSTEM 


Low-Cost HOT SPOT DETECTOR SYSTEM 
@ "X-Rays" Rice Bins from Bottom to Top. 


@ Tells Condition of Rice at All Times, All 
Levels by Flick of Switch. 


@ Eliminates Guesswork, Worry, Risk. 
@ Warns of Insect Infestation. 
SIMPLE, EASY OPERATION @ Detects Moisture, Heating. 


Temperature cables hang in center of bins. Tempers . © Pin-Points Stack Burning. 
ature sensing points at every 3-foot interval. Port. @ Telis When to Treat, When to Aerate, 
able reading instrument plugs in at side of bin. @ Guides Drying. 











SOYBEAN TEMPERATURES ONLY TRUSTWORTHY 
PRODUCERS GUIDE TO GRAIN CONDITION 


Temperatures are key to safe, profitable storage of soybeans. By knowing tempera- 
tures, you know condition of beans at all times. By preserving the natural high 
quality of your beans, you can cater to the premium market .. . seed beans or pre- 
mium oil beans. Sappy weed pockets, molds, moisture no longer worries in bean 
storage equipped with Hot Spot Detector. 








QUICKLY, EASILY | 
SELF-INSTALLED Send Coupon for full details 
HOT SPOT DETECTOR, INC. 


214 Third Street 
Des Moines, lowa 


All material, equipment factory fabricated for 
immediate installation, operation. Simple, 
quick installation . . . full or empty bins. As 
easy as “hanging up your hat." 

Name 





MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 
HOT SPOT DETECTOR, INC. | “2 


214 THIRD STREET © DES MOINES, IOWA 
Our Systems Used by All Leading Mills City. State 


and Elevators, Universities, Experimental SEND ME FARM SYSTEM DETAILS COSTS 
Farms a Sa 
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GRITS and FLAKES... from the World of Soy 


A-C’s Roberts Dies 


W. A. Roberts R. S. Stevenson 


W. A. Roberts, president of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. since 
February 1951, died suddenly Apr. 
12 following a heart attack. He was 
57 years old. 

Mr. Roberts began his career with 
Allis-Chalmers in 1924 as a salesman 
for the firm’s tractor branch in 
Wichita, Kans. 

In March 1944 Mr. Roberts became 
vice president in charge of the com- 
pany’s tractor division. In March 
1948 he became a member of the 
board’s executive committee. 

Under Mr. Roberts’ direction, 
Allis-Chalmers has about concluded 
an expansion program totaling more 
than $100 million. 


Robert S. Stevenson has _ been 
elected president of Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., by the board of 
directors to succeed Mr. Roberts. 
Stevenson has been executive vice 
president of the company since July 
1952. 

He started with Allis-Chalmers in 
1933 as a salesman in the tractor di- 
vision at the Kansas City, Mo., 
branch. 

He was appointed assistant gen- 
eral sales manager for the tractor 


division in 1948, and general sales 
manager in 1950. 

He was appointed vice president in 
charge of the tractor division in Feb- 
ruary 1951. Later that year Steven- 
son was elected to the Allis-Chal- 
mers board of directors. 


Giloth Promoted 


Karl F. Giloth has been appointed 
Midwest sales manager of American 
Mineral Spirits Co. according to an 
announcement 
by Max A. Wil- 
liams, Chicago, 
vice president. 

Giloth will be 
Midwest sales 
manager for 
Amsco’s __ petro- 
leum solvents, 
technical naph- 
thas and waxes. 

The Midwest ter- 

ritory extends K. F. Giloth 
from western Pennsylvania to the 
Rocky Mountains, and Giloth will 
maintain headquarters in Amsco’s 
Chicago office. 

With the exception of two years 
of service during the war, Mr. Giloth 
has been with Amsco since 1936, as 
an assistant in the traffic depart- 
ment, traffic manager, and in the 
sales department since 1946. 


Farm Equipment Show 


An unusually impressive demon- 
stration of farm equipment was 
staged by International Harvester 
Co. in Chicago recently. Announced 
as the 1955 “Farm Equipment Prog- 
ress and Development Review,” the 
meeting drew a large attendance 
from agricultural magazines, news- 
papers, Chicago Farmers Club, Chi- 
cago Analysts Society, and other 


groups interested in farming. 

Sixty-two tractor sizes were ex- 
hibited. The occasion marked the 
3 millionth tractor produced by In- 
ternational Harvester. 

John L. McCaffrey, president, 
spoke of 1955 as probably the most 
competitive year in the farm equip- 
ment field. He commented on the 
investment the company has made 
in the development of new products 
—their engineers worked for 40 
years on the cotton picker; today, 
more than 60 percent of all cotton 
pickers are made by Internationai. 
They began making farm tractors in 
1906, and still regard the Farmall 
as the most important implement 
made. 


New ADM Department 


In a move aimed at further diver- 
sification of its activities, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. has announced 
the formation of a new products de- 
velopment department. Dr. George 
K. Nelsen, formerly with the Celan- 
ese Corp. and the 
Shell Develop- 
ment Co., has been 
named director of 
the newly created 
department which 
is being expanded 
under Nelson’s di- 
rection. 

At the present 
time ADM makes 
850 products 
which range from 
livestock and poultry feeds to chemi- 
icals. 

In his new position Dr. Nelson 
will evaluate the market potential 
for new products developed in ADM 
research laboratories and will be re- 
sponsible for the introduction of new 
products. Nelson also will super- 
vise the company’s market research 
activities. 


Geo. K. Nelson 
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New Package 


A new Meadolake Margarine 
package has just been placed on 
the market. It was designed by Mar- 
tin Ullman of New York and is a 
silver-foil covered carton with 
brown, yellow and white printing. 
The silver-foil helps deliver Meado- 
lake flavor-fresh. 

To introduce the new carton Mrs. 
Tucker's Foods, Inc., which has man- 
ufactured Meadolake since 1938, has 
staged several spectacular promo- 
tions. Mrs. Tucker is well known 
for such advertising promotions hav- 
ing received last year the Food Field 
Reporter-Food Topics Award for 
the best local advertising of the year 
»oted by wholesalers and retailers. 


MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers in 


Products 


Brokers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 


Memphis Board of Trade 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Tel. 37-8585-89 
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Curtin Advances 

Dr. Leo V. Curtin has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of feed re- 
search and nutrition by McMillen 
Feed Mills, division of Central Soya 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. Dr. Curtin has 
been head, products research depart- 
ment of the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. 
since January 1953, and will assume 
his new duties May 1 of this year. 

Dr. Curtin recently has been en- 
gaged in research on the nutritive 
value of cotton- 
seed meals for 
swine and poul- 
try. 

Dr. Curtin will 
work with Dr. 
W. W. Cravens, 
director of feed 
research and nu- 
trition, in the 
company’s ex- 
panding research 

Dr. Curtin program. 

“Crop with a Future: Soybeans” 
was the title of an article in the 
January issue of the New Orleans 
Port Record. 

Francis E. Linnewah has been 
named manager of the control lab- 
oratories at Dannen Mills, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. He has been connected 
with the laboratories of a number of 
feed processing firms in the Mid- 
west. 


Robert Syster, auditor for the 
Marion, Ohio, plant of Central Soya 
Co. and McMillen Feed Mills, has 
been promoted to manager of the 
company’s plant at Harrisburg, Pa. 
He will replace William G. Haug, 
who is transferring to Indianapolis, 
Ind., with new duties in the com- 
pany’s commodity purchasing de- 
partment, 


The 26th annual convention of the 
Grain Elevator and Processing Sup- 
erintendents will be held June 20-25 
at the Royal Alexandria Hotel, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, according to an an- 
nouncement by Leslie C. Irwin, 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Fort William, 
president. 


Robert C. Snyder, Kansas City, 
Mo., has been named advertising 
manager for Dannen Mills, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. He has been production 
and advertising manager of the 
American Hereford Journal. 


Paul C. Hughes, Farmers Soybean 
Corp., Blytheville, Ark., has been 
elected president of the Arkansas 
Seed Dealers Association. First vice 
president is Joel Lambert, Lambert 
Seed Co., Newport; and Joe Stallings, 
Stallings Bros. Feed Mills, Morrilton, 
is second vice president. Secretary- 
treasurer is Roy D. Hopkins, R. D. 
Hopkins Feed & Seed, Texarkana. 
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Joseph Merck has been named 
manager of the Central Soya and Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills’ new feed ware- 
house, the Master Feed & Seed Co., 
Inc., at East St. Louis, Ill. He joined 
the company in 1952. The new ware- 
house will serve as a distribution 
center for Master Mix Feeds to 
dealers in southern Illinois, west- 
ern Kentucky, northern Arkansas 
and eastern Missouri. 

William F. Osborne has_ been 
transferred from Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Decatur, Ill., where he will work 
with Harold Bowen on the sale of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons oilseed 
meals. Don R. Marsh has been ap- 
pointed meal sales representative to 
succeed Mr. Osborne at Buffalo. 

Continental Grain Co. officers 
held their annual management meet- 
ing in Chicago Mar. 26 and 27 to 
discuss anticipated effects of the St. 
I awrence Seaway and other current 
conditions affecting their operations. 
Michel Fribourg of New York, com- 
pany president, was in charge. 

Homer W. Dice, 73, past presi- 
dent of the Indiana Corn Growers 
Association, died recently at Frank- 
fort, Ind. He was a retired farmer 
and had been a salesman for the Soy 
Seed Co., Camden, Ind. 

Shanzer Manufacturing Co., San 
Francisco, announces the retirement 
of Harold M. Shanzer from active 
participation in the management. 
McKinley Bissinger has been elected 
president, and Louis Sloss, Jr., vice 
president. 

The transfer of Edmund F. Vesely 
to the vinyl plasticizer department 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. has 
been announced. He will serve as a 
technical sales representative for 
eastern markets, and will head- 
quarter at ADM’s New York office. 

All capital stock of Dixie Machin- 
ery Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has been purchased by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. The 
Dixie plant will continue to produce 
feed hammermills with eventual ex- 
pansion to permit manufacture of 
some Sprout-Waldron products des- 
tined for Midwestern use. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., an- 
nounce the appointment of Edward 
R. Burley, Jr., as district sales man- 
ager in charge of the Cincinnati ter- 
ritory, succeeding the late Clayton 
J. Weydman. 

The chemical products division of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has issued a new catalog 
dealing with its “Hydrofol” products. 
The publication contains information 
on fatty acids, fatty alcohols and 
other products. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment of Ted A. 
Weiffenbach as district sales man- 
ager in charge of the Chicago ter- 
ritory. 
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C. H. Bell, president of General 
Mills, Inc., has announced the sale 
of the General Mills Building in Min- 
neapolis to Julius Epstein of Chi- 
cago. General Mills will continue to 
occupy the building for three years 
and wi'l construct a new general 
office building at Wayzata Blvd. and 
County Road 18, west of Minne- 
epolis. 

Dannen Miils, St. Joseph, Mo., will 
open a Western district with head- 
cuarters in Denver, Colo. James 
Lerson, Sterling, Colo., will be sales 
manager of the new district, which 
inzludes Colorado, Wyoming, the 


Panhandle district of Nebraska and 
southwestern South Dakota. 

George and Howard Hebebrand 
and associates have formed the 
Design Mfg. & Equipment Co., Inc., 
1025-35 N. Sixth St., St. Louis 1, 
Mo. The organization has been in- 
corporated under Missouri statutes 
and is now in operation. 

Robert C. Mueller has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for Rayturn 
Corp., Portland, Ore., manufactur- 
er of soil moisture measurement 
equipment. He will establish distri- 
buting sales and service outlets 
throughout the United States. 
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NEW PRODUCTS and SERVICES 


MOISTURE TESTER. The Seedburo Equipment Co. 
has made arrangements to market a new moisture tester 
manufactured by Accurate Farm Moisture Testers, Inc. 
This new moisture tester was originally designed as 
an inexpensive instrument for 
farm use. However, it has proved 
so accurate and so easy to operate 
that it was decided to offer it to 
the grain, feed and seed trades. 

Average time for a moisture 
test is 15 minutes. 

Of unusual interest is the fact 
that the new tester is capable of 
accurately testing the types of 
grain that cannot be accurately 
tested on electronic testers. Such 
types include grains containing snow or ice, freshly kiln 
dried corn, or mixtures of wet and dried grain. 

The Accurate Moisture Tester operates under the dis- 
tillate method. The Seedburo Co. believes this new 
process will obsolete other similar distillate methods of 
moisture testing. It is not designed to take the place 
of rapid electronic testers now used in terminal and 
country elevators but it could be used to good advantage 
as a standby unit. 

The apparatus is calibrated for soybeans and most 
grains. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 5b, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


BULK STORAGE BINS. New bulletin describes the 
Day horizontal storage bin designed for buildings with 
limited head room. These bins provide a sanitary and 
efficient means of handling bulk materials. 

Unskilled labor can install these bins quickly and 
easily. 

For further information write the Soybean Digest 5f, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


CULTIVATOR. Allis-Chalmers has added the WD- 
45, 12-foot-wide rear-mounted, hydraulically controlled, 
heavy-duty field cultivator 
to its farm implement line. 
It is matched to the power 
of the company’s WD-45 
farm tractor. 

The new field cultivator 
has 18 heavy duty, single 
ply spring teeth made of % 
by 1%4-inch heat-treated 
spring steel for durability and resistance to shock. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 5e, 
Hudson, Iowa. 
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Portable Potentiomete 





Weather Proof Qutlet Box 


TEMPERATURE. A new temperature indicating unit 
for detecting conditions of stored grain on farms is now 
being manufactured by Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

The self-installed unit utilizes a flexible temperature 
cable which is suspended in the center of on-farm bins 
and provides temperature sensing points at every three- 
foot level. A small portable temperature indicator plugs 
into a reading outlet at the side of the bin for “scanning” 
the grain’s condition from top to bottom of the bin. 

The units are manufactured for all types, makes and 
sizes of farm grain storage bins and can be installed 
when full or empty. 

Manufacturers say the Hot Spot Detector farm sys- 
tems will detect and locate insect infestation, moisture 
pockets, molds and all heating disturbances in stored 
grain through temperature rises. 

- Diagram show simple installation and operation of 
the unit. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 5h, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


SOIL MOISTURE METERS. Industrial Instruments, 
Inc., offers a new catalog listing the complete line of 
soil moisture and other soil analysis and _ control 
equipment. 

The firm has been developing and manufacturing 
soil moisture equipment for a number of years. 

The firm announces the purchase of Wood & Metal 
Products, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., which has been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of soil moisture measuring de- 
vices. It has also taken over all production and sales of 
the Bouyoucos soil moisture meters and irrigation equip- 
ment formerly manufactured by John Hewitt of Lansing, 
Mich. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 5c, 
Hudson, Iowa. 
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will show you 


how Hart-Carter machines work 





Separation 
and Sizing 


OF GRAIN, SEED 
AND OTHER 
GRANULAR 
MATERIALS 


This folder gives you the basic facts about Hart- 
Carter machines for separating and sizing granular 
materials by length differences. It describes Carter 
Disc Separators, which separate by means of 
pocketed discs; and Hart Uni-Flow Indented Cyl- 
inder Separators. Ask for folder L1. 


WART-CARTER HART-CARTER HART ARTE 

RY-CARTER HART-CARTER MART-CARTER HART.CARTER HART 
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Ter MART-CARTER HART-CARTER HART CARTER HART cart 


SR MART-CARTER HART.CARTE® HART-CARTE®R HART CARTER 


This companion folder describes the operating 
principles of Carter Precision Graders, which sepa- 
rate and size by thickness or by width differences. 
Cylinder shells with slotted perforations separate 
by thickness. Shells with round recessed perfora- 
tions separate by width. Ask for Folder CPG-2. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


689 19TH AVENUE N.E. MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINNESOTA 


HART-CARTER COMPANY, 689 19TH AVENUE N. E. MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINNESOTA 


CL] Folder L1, Length Separation and Sizing 


a Folder CPG-2, Width and Thickness 
Separation and Sizing 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


OUTLOOK. The record supplies 
of soybeans dominate the outlook for 
this spring and summer, with little 
chance of prices showing their nor- 
mal seasonal strength during the 
latter part of the year. 

This is the way USDA officials are 
looking at the soybean price situa- 
tion, now that the April stocks re- 
ports are available. 

The large supply of beans still on 
hand this spring has to be moved 
somewhere, or pile up in unneces- 
sarily large carryover at the close of 
the marketing season. 

The situation is pretty well illus- 
trated by the figures on Apr. 1 stocks 
of soybeans on farms. Farm stocks 
on this date total about 115 million 
bushels. 

The increase in farm stocks Apr. 1 
over a year before was 77 million 
bushels—almost equalling the 74- 
million-bushel increase in size of the 
1955 crop over the crop last year. 

Disappearance so far this year has 
run only a little ahead of use during 
the same period a year ago. 

The crush of soybeans this season 
is estimated by USDA at approxi- 
mately 250 million bushels. Exports 
through March had totaled very 
close to 40 million bushels — well 
ahead of a year ago. It’s figured that 
exports of 2% million bushels a 
month for the last six months of the 
season would represent a good-sized 
movement for this time of year. 

This volume of exports for the bal- 
ance of the year would make a total 
of 55 miilion bushels—topping last 
year’s total by around 15 million 
bushels. It would still mean a carry- 
over next fall, however, of around 
12 million bushels—a record. 

Government policy on takeover of 
soybeans this spring could have some 
effect on total exports, however. 

Out of 41 million bushels placed 
under price support, 19 million 
bushels were in warehouse loans. 
Unless these loans are redeemed by 


May 31, Commodity Credit Corp. 
will automatically take over the 
beans at the going market price. 

So far, very few soybean loans 
have been reported as redeemed. 
Officials are a little surprised at this, 
especialiy in the case of farm-stored 
loans, which give the producer no 
advantage in price if the market is 
higher than the loan rate. 

Though it is not yet policy in 
USDA, there has been some discus- 
sion of making soybeans taken over 
by CCC available for export under 
the special export program—public 
law 480. Such action would put some 
soybeans within the reach of foreign 
countries in exchange for their own 
currency instead of U.S. dollars, and 
could be expected to increase total 
shipments. 

An offsetting factor is the prospect 
for a larger soybean crop in 1955, 
and a lower price support rate, 
which will have a bearish influence 
on the market toward the end of 
the present crop year. 

If anything like the indicated acre- 
age is planted, there would be little 
incentive, officials think, for proces- 
sors or growers to carry over more 
than minimum stocks. 

The tremendous hold-back of soy- 
beans by growers last fall surprised 
nearly everyone, and did an unusu- 
ally good job of stabilizing prices 
during the first half or more of the 
marketing season. 

As the outlook is sized up here a 
little past the midway point of the 
‘marketing year, some loss of ground 
in price is to be expected. Prices are 
not figured to run within such a 
narrow range as $2.54 to $2.61 as 
they did during the first half of the 
year. For the year as a whole, how- 
ever, growers may receive more 
than they would have with a rush 
of marketings last fall. 

MEAL. The usual rise in soybean 
oil meal prices may be held down or 
prevented entirely this spring and 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 
Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


summer by the larger supply of meal 
indicated by estimates of total crush- 
ings. 

A crush of beans totalling 250 mil- 
lion bushels for the season, as now 
estimated, would supply about 5 per- 
cent more soybean oil meal this 
spring and summer than during the 
previous high in 1951. It would be 
around 25 percent more than the 
comparatively small quantity last 
year. 

Supplies of high protein feeds will 
be maintained at high levels during 
the 1955-56 feeding season, officials 
say, based on planting indications 
this spring. 

They are estimating total produc- 
tion of oilseed cake and meal at 
around 9 million tons, or close to the 
level anticipated this year. 

Soybean oil meal output next 
season may exceed this. year’s high 
total, officials estimate, running 
higher than 6 million tons. Output 
of cottonseed cake and meal, how- 
ever is expected to be smaller by 
around 15 percent. Production of 
linseed meal next season is figured 
at about the same as this year. 


ATTACHE. The man who will 
have charge of initiating U. S. nego- 
tiations for sale of soybeans to Japan 
in the future is William D. Termoh- 
len of Iowa, former Iowa State Col- 
lege extension service poultry spe- 
cialist, and former head of the poul- 
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try division of Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service. 

Termohlen is the new agricultural 
attache to Japan, replacing Wolf 
Ladejinsky who was one of the 
central figures in the controversy 
over security risk firings in USDA. 
Ladejinsky is now on special assign- 
ment by the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration to Indonesia. 

Termohlen sailed for his new post 
Apr. 10. 


Feed Supply Same 


ASED on indications in early 

March, the total supply of high- 
protein feeds in 1955-56 probably 
will be maintained at about the 
same level as for the 1954-55 sea- 
son, reports Agricultural Marketing 
Service. The total production of 
oilseed cake and meal, with an aver- 
age growing season for oilseed crops 
this year, probably would again be 
around 9 million tons, or close to the 
level expected this year. 

With a larger acreage of soybeans 
in prospect, the supply of soybean 
meal in 1955-56 probably will be at 
record, level, exceeding the produc- 
tion of a little under 6 million tons 
expected this year. 

The output of cottonseed cake and 
meal, on the other hand, is expected 
to be somewhat smaller than in 1954- 
55, since the acreage allotment for 
cotton has been reduced by about 
15 percent. 

The prospective flaxseed acreage 
is 5.7 million acres, a little under last 
year’s large acreage, but with aver- 
age yields per acre (they were below 
average last year) the crop would be 
the largest since 1948. The produc- 
tion of linseed meal in 1955-56 will 
probably be at least as large as for 
the current season. 


I. P. Order on Beans 


THE BOARD of commissioners of 

the Port of New Orleans have 
ruled that, effective immediately, all 
Illinois soybeans will be pooled and 
stored separately from beans of any 
other origin, with identity preserved, 
W. L. Richeson & Sons, Inc., New 
Orleans, has reported. 

All Minnesota soybeans will also 
be pooled and stored separately at 
the New Orleans Public Grain Ele- 
vator. All other beans originating 
elsewhere will be considered as or- 
dinary, and will be pooled and stored 
separately. 

Shippers or accounts for whom 
pooled Illinois and Minnesota beans 
are pooled and stowed will not be 
required to pay any identity pre- 
served charges, it is reported. How- 
ever, if shippers require specific 
cars or barges of Illinois or Minne- 
sota soybeans held identity pre- 
served, the charge of %-cent-per- 
bushel I. P. storage will be assessed. 
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New-Style Contracts 


EMBERSHIP of the Chicago 

Board of Trade balloted May 2 
to establish price differentials at 
which various grades of soybeans 
may be delivered on “new style” 
soybean futures contracts maturing 
September 1955 and later. 

The proposed new rule would es- 
tablish U. S. No. 2 yellow soybeans 
as the contract grade. U. S. No. 1 
yellow would be applicable on new 
style futures contracts as a premium 
of 3 cents per bushel over contract 
price; No. 3 yellow, carrying 14 per- 
cent or less moisture, would carry a 
2-cent-per-bushel discount and No. 3 
yellow in excess of 14 percent mois- 
ture, would be discounted 5 cents 
per bushel under contract price. 

U.S. No. 1 Yellow Soybeans 
Proposed 

Old Contract New Contract 
Contract Price Permium of 3c perbu 
U.S. No. 2 Yellow Soybeans 

Proposed 

Old Contract New Contract 
Contract Price Contract Price 
U.S. No. 3 Yellow Soybeans—14% or less 

moisture Proposed 


Old Contract New Contract 
Discount of 4c per bu. Discount of 2c per bu 
U.S. No. 3 Yellow Soybeans—over14% 

moisture Proposed 

Old Contract New Contract 
Discount of 4c per bu. Discount of 5c per bu. 


Furnished by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane 


Job-Lot Units 


The Chicago Board of Trade has 
approved a proposal to set 1,000 
bushels as the job-lot unit of trade 
on wheat, corn, soybeans and rye 
futures contracts that mature begin- 
ning with Mar. 11, 1956, Robert C. 
Liebenow, executive secretary, has 


announced. 





Market Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST to use MARKET 
STREET for their classified advertis- 
ing. If you have processing machinery, 
laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here. 





* Rate 10c “per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00. 











FOR SALE — FLAKING AND 
cracking rolls, meal toasters, fil- 
ter presses, hammer mills, Ander- 
son 14-inch conditioners, 36-inch 
cookers. Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE—SEVERAL THOUSAND 
bushels of Roanoke, Ogden, Clem- 
son, JEW 45, Jackson, Dortchsoy 
and Black Wilson seed soybeans 
for sale. Gurley Seed Co., Phone 
2303, Selma, N. C. 


BUY SURPLUS FARM _ TOOLS, 
machinery, feed truck, tractor, 
jeep. Hundreds others from gov- 
ernment. Surplus Bulletin $1. Box 
169MR, East Hartford 8, Conn. 


MACHINERY WANTED—ONE AN- 
derson 36-inch Cooker, also one 
Anderson Super-Duo  Expeller 
with or without 36-inch cooker. 
Box 319S, Soybean Digest, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 


BINS FOR SURPLUS STORAGE 
We have available a limited num- 
ber of government-type grain bins, 
3,250-bushel, 18 feet x 16 feet at 
attractive prices. For particulars 
write Midwest Steel Products Co., 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Please mention the Soybean Digest 
when writing to our advertisers. 


architects, engineers and builders 
of complete plants and units 








developers of the Rotocel, installed capacity 
exceeds 1,500,000 tons per year 


Zhmemm> BLAW-KNOX COMPANY chemical Pints Divison 
toa 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. © Tulsa 1, Okla. © Chicago 1, Ill. * Birmingham 
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THE 
HANCE 


100° 


SEED AND GRAIN 


CLEANER 


An all metal, general purpose cleaner, the HANCE 
“100” is equipped with two separate shoes, one for the 
scalping screen and one for the cleaning and grading 
screen, with independent pitch adjustments. The beans, 
grain or seed travels the entire length of the lower 
screen, and brushes activated by a roller chain drive are 
located under both. Air separation is made between 
the screens, giving greater capacity and a better clean- 
ing job. 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS EXCEPTIONALLY 
SELECTIVE AIR SEPARATION 


The HANCE “100” cleans beans and grains at the 
rate of 100 to 250 bushels per hour, depending on the 
type of cleaning job desired. It is also an excellent 
cleaner for processing clover and other seeds at the rate 
of 20 to 30 bushels per hour. 


The cleaner illustrated is equipped with a charging 
elevator and a treater-bagger, making a compact unit 
with a single motor drive (1 H.P. required). 


The HANCE “100” can be operated on casters 
without bracing or as a stationary unit. Caster mount- 
ing permits the cleaner to be moved from bin to bin 
readily, 


For complete information write: 


J.W. HANCE MFG. CO. 


WESTERVILLE, OHIO 








IN THE MARKETS 


STOCKS ON FARMS. Soybean stocks on farms Apr. 
1 are estimated at nearly 115 million bushels, the largest 
of record for Apr. 1, according to the crop reporting 
board of Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. This 
compares with the low stocks of 37.3 million bushels on 
farms a year ago and the 10-year average of 42 million 
bushels. The high farm stocks are due not only to the 
record production, but also to the tendency of many 
growers to hold soybeans for higher prices. 


Disappearance of soybeans from farms during the 
January-March quarter totaled 35.5 million bushels. In 
the like quarter last year, 44.3 million bushels moved off 
farms from a much smaller supply. The 10-year average 
disappearance for the quarter is 23.5 million bushels. 


Farm stocks of soybeans are larger than on last Apr. 
1 in all producing areas. Especially heavy farm stocks 
are reported in the North Central area, which accounts 
for 96 percent of the total. Illinois, the largest producing 
state, also has the most soybeans remaining on farms—31 
million bushels. Iowa is second with almost 22 million 
bushels, followed by Minnesota and Indiana, each with 
about 16 million bushels on farms Apr. 1. Wearly all 
producing states, except possibly Oklahoma which had 
a near complete failure last year, have ample supplies on 
farms to meet expected seed requirements. 


SOYBEAN STOCKS ON FARMS ON APR. 1 (1,000 bu.) 
Average Average 

State 1944-53 1954 1955 State 1944-53 1954 
N. Y. 46 16 26 Md. 215 180 
N. J 91 73 137 Va. 382 374 
Pa 138 113 70 mS 843 611 
Ohio 4,612 3,186 11,586 Ss. € 142 286 
Ind 5,888 4,176 15,684 Ga 53 
Il 12,882 9,461 31,353 Fla. 
Mich 536 293 1,147 Ky. 312 
Wis 195 162 331 Tenn. 256 
Minn. 2,896 4,985 16,072 Ala. 78 
[owa 8,334 6,769 21,801 Miss. 491 
Mo 2,328 3,246 7,987 Ark 498 
N. Dak. 50 93 429 La 57 
S. Dak 169 413 1,401 Okla 36 
Nebr 90 291 1,338 Texas siete 
Kans. 490 635 710 ——_—____—_—__—_—_———- 
Del 214 127 250 U. 8. 42,330 37,312 114,776 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1953 and 1954 
soybean crops, reported by Agricultural Marketing 
Service (1,000 bu.) 
1953-54 1954-55 
Carryover (1) Sieh dared veadasdanchannsaitens sad ‘ 10,137 1,336 
Production waa si ‘ 268,528 342,795 
Total supply (2) - : . 278,665 344,131 
Farm use including seed for season Senbeideatceesiteiines 27) 28,000 
Quantity remaining for processing, export, or 
carryover ....... ciniieniesie ; let 251,665 316,131 
Disappearance through Feb. 28 (3): 
Crushed for oil or processed (4) ...... ainciaivens Ee 106,374 
TRO eri csesscessceese salaedithine lites vndistiniiadielgegrceasinpsancienstertahinccetaneiss ae 35,926 
Total . .. 131,757 142,300 
Balance on “Mar. 1 for processing, export, or - carryover. 119,908 173,831 


(1) Stocks as of Oct. 1. (2) Imports negligible. (3) October through 
February. (4) No allowance is made for new crop crushings prior to 
Oct. 1 


STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commer- 
cial grain stocks reports (1,000 bu.) 
U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afleat at Domestic Markets 
Mar. 29 Apr. 5 Apr.12 Apr. 19 

Atlantic Coast ........... omaiat 251 253 204 251 
Gulf Coast ......... ome P| 953 1,088 812 
Northwestern and ‘Upper ‘Lake... 330 927 843 895 
Lower Lake ...... 1,568 1,510 1,241 753 
East Central niet 488 469 425 380 
West Central Southwestern 

& Western . ‘ eiaieeiaeaase 242 205 187 194 
Total current week aoe 4,317 3,988 3,285 
Total year ago .. gospiace Ame 11,461 10,605 10,023 

U. S. Soybeans. ‘in Store and Afloat at a a Markets 
Total current week ...... ‘ 95 95 95 
Total year ago .. 3 0 64 
Total North ‘American a Soybean Stocks 

Current week 4,245 4,412 4,083 3,380 
Year ago leieciiiadisnidicedabatossisingtionnnid ama 11,499 10,605 10,087 
Stocks as reported are at the close of business on Friday or Saturday 
preceding the date of the report. 
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FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for January and 
February as reported by Bureau of the Census (1,000 Ibs.) 


PRIMARY MATERIALS: FACTORY PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION, AND FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS, 
FEBRUARY 1955—JANUARY 1955 

Factory Factory Factory and ware- 
production consumption house stocks 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 28 Jan.31 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 
Cottonseed, crude, ...169,946 196,278 151,001 169,197 145,221 141,494 
Cottonseed, refined 141,252 159,433 141,288 144,295 (1) 545,824 660,701 
Peanut, crude (2) 2,197 2,096 4,763 4,143 10,068 6,788 
Peanut, refined 4,442 3,895 2,852 2,870 9,774 6.049 
Corn, crude 20,656 21,089 20,836 23,539 14,155 12,898 
Corn, refined 19,530 21,962 17,206 19,824 5,673 4,894 
Soybean, crude 214,068 230,957 204,346 222,134 128,314 118,602 
Soybean, refined 187,174 205,325 185,616 192,795 73,078 80,090 
Vegetable foots, 

(100% basis) 19,772 20,133 11,479 14,158 48,287 44,675 
(1) Includes 334 million pounds of refined cottonseed oil reported by 
respondents to the Census Bureau as owned by Commodity Credit Corp 
This figure, as well as the comparable Jan. 31, 1955, figure of 456 million 
pounds, includes quantities sold for export by CCC but not “‘lifted.”’ As 
of Feb. 28. CCC reported that it had removed from inventory and put 
in an “‘in-transit position to other storage’’ about 35 million pounds of 
refined cottonseed oil, of which it is estimated that about 2 million 
pounds have not been accounted for in respondent reports to the Census 
Bureau. (2) Data on production and stocks held at crude oil mill loca- 
tions collected by Agricultural Marketing Servise, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


FACTORY CONSUMPTION OF VEGETABLE OILS, BY USES,, 
DURING FEBRUARY 1955 (1,000 Ibs.) 
——Edible products—— ——Inedible products—— 


Shortening 
Other edible 

Seap 

and 

varnish 
Lubricants and 

similar oils 

. Other 


¥ Margarine 
Paint 


Cottonseed, refined 18,274 
Soybean, crude 
Soybean, refined 40,701 
Foots, vegetable, raw and 
acidulated (100% basis) 
Hydrogenated vegetable oils, 
edible 
Cottonseed 22,43 ‘ 
Soybean 4,407 57,697 
Other 1,65 174 1,487 


~ 
w 


} & inedible 


co 
= 
a 
te 
rs 


CONSUMPTION OF PRIMARY FATS AND OILS IN FAT SPLITTING 
(1,000 Ibs.) 
1955 1954 
Jan.-Feb. Jan.-Feb. 
Feb. Jan. Cumulative Feb. Cumulative 
Vegetable 
Coconut, crude 
Other vegetable 
Soapstocks 
Vegetable foots 7,621 9,324 16,945 10,170 20,974 
Source: U. S. Census Bureau 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans, inspected by grades and 
percent, as reported by USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 
Oct.-Mar. Oct.-Mar. March February March 
Grade 1953-54 1954-55 1954 1955 1955 (: 
1,000 bu. Y 1000 bu. % 1,000bu. % 1,000 bu. % 1,000 bu. 
No 51,8 2s 22,595 5 5,046 35 2.038 2 2,188 
No. : 2,98 77,141 50 6,358 44 5,202 51 6,682 
3 
1 


131 736 4,867 6,005 9,805 
747 749 3,496 1,016 2,413 


No. 3 25,773 38,112 1,606 11 1,985 19 1,683 

No. 4 402 10 10,643 890 6 568 5 483 

Sample 5 4,994 3 491 4 482 5 261 2 
Total 179,830 100 153,485 100 14,391 100 10,275 100 11,297 100 


(1) Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis that 
1 carlot equals 1,750 bushels. (2) Of the March 1955 receipts, 300 bushels 
were Black and the remainder Yellow soybeans. Inspections of soy- 
beans in March included 2,040,000 bushels as cargo lots, 430,384 bushels 
as truck receipts, and the balance as carlot receipts Based on reports 
of inspections by licensed grain inspectors at all markets 


SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments re- 
ported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., in pounds. 
March 26 3,972,333 
April 2 4,429,200 
April 9 . 5,041,832 
April 16 4,726,612 
Grand total of shortening and edible oil shipments 
for the first quarter totaled 1,023,764,000 pounds; for 
March 355,904,000 pounds compared with 317,762,000 
pounds for February. 


SEED IMPORTS. Soybean seed imports admitted into 

the U. S. under the federal seed act in the period from 

July 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 1955, totaled 19,800 pounds 

compared with 258,600 pounds for the same period a 

year earlier, reports Agricultural Marketing Service. 
All this year’s imports have been from Canada. 
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CHASE 
BAGS 


CHASE MULTIWALLS 


CHASE 
BURLAP BAGS 


CHASE 
oymie), M7: \ ch 


Over 108 years of experience goes 
into the making of every Chase bag 


Place your next order with: 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 
309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
30 Branches and Sales Offices-Coast-to-Coast 
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PROTEIN FEEDS (Canada). Preliminary data indi- 
cate that total supplies of high protein feeds available 
to Canadian feeders in 1954 exceeded supplies available 
in 1953 and 1952 by about 12 percent and 14 percent 
respectively, reports the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Protein supplies of vegetable origin accounted for 
some 76 percent of the total. 

Production of soybean oil meal, the largest single 
component of Canadian high protein feeds, amounted 
to 222,046 tons in 1954, an increase of 19,465 tons over 
the 1953 output. Domestic production was _ supple- 
mented by imports of 41,414 tons. Exports amounting 
to 64,083 tons were below the 1953 level of 73,672 tons. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF VEGETABLE PROTEIN FEED SUP- 

PLIES AVAILABLE IN 1954 WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES 

_FOR 1952 AND 1953 (Tons) 
<< iS 1953 1954 
(Revised) (Revised) (Prelim.) 
pe 1 EL 45,300 53,600 
Soybean oil meal wes 162,700 165,500 
Other oil meals and gluten feed. vue 44,100 44,200 
Malt sprouts ... «oe 10,000 9,600 
Brewers’ and distillers’ ‘dried grains.. 49,100 56,400 
Total Vegetable Protein ............ . 325,300 321,000 
OILSEED CAKES AND MEALS: SUPPLIES FOR FEED 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1954 WITH COMPARISONS (1,000 tons) 
Oct.-Dec. Oct.-Dec. Oct. 1952- Oct. 1953- 1954-55 
1953 1954 Sept. 1953 Sept. 1954 Est. 
Soybean ices: - SO 1,388.9 5,510.3 4,964.9 6,000.0 
Cottonseed 1,068.0 856.4 2,671.1 2,885.2 2,450.0 
Linseed * 131.8 142.0 478.2 526.5 550.0 
Peanut : 14.1 6.4 44.3 62.8 25.0 


Copra 52.9 51.0 213.8 196.5 200.0 
Total oilseed meals 2,657.0 2,444.7 8,917.7 8,635.9 9,225.0 


EXPORTS. U. S. exports of soybeans and soybean oil 
for February, as reported by the Foreign Agricultural 


Service of the U. S. a 9 of Sere. 
Soybeans . 3,837,574 bu. 
Soybean oil 
Crude . it coun 449,910 Ibs. 
Refined, but “not further processed = 1,417,494 lbs. 
Refined, deodorized and hydrogenated .. , 567,646 Ibs 
Converted to a soybean equivalent basis the exports 
for February amounted to 4,070,193 bushels. 
Foregoing is based on an oil extraction rate of 18.3 
percent. Following are monthly export totals for 1954 
crop based on a soybean equivalent of 18.3 percent. in- 
stead of the 17.5 percent previously used. 
October 1954 . 
November 1954 
December 1954 . 8,696,000 bu 
January 19565 .......... am 5,528,770 bu. 
Exports of Soybeans, Soybean Oil and Oil Cake and “Meal for October 
1954 Through January 1955 and for Comparable Period Last Year. 
1954-55 1953-54 1954-55 1953-54 
(pounds) (pounds) (bushel) (bushel) 
32,426,035 27,278,645 


6,908,108 bu 
12,860,575 bu 


Soybeans a ‘ 
Soybean cake and meal . .. 264,916,000 79,024,000 
Meal equivalent in bean bushel 
Soybean oil crude . * 
Soybean oil refined 
Soybean oil refined 
deodorized, & hydrogenated. 704,270 424,519 
Total soybean oil exported 35,635,376 11,779,781 
By adding soybean meal exported in bean equivalent to the actual 
soybeans exported, we have a total of 38,062,546 bushels or a little over 
11 percent of the 1954-55 crop exported in the first four months. Soybean 
oils exported first four months in bean equivalent totaled 3,281,355 
bushels compared with 1,087,141 comparable period last year. Calcula- 
tions are based on 11 pounds oil crude, 10.5 refined,, and 47 pounds meal 
per bushel of beans. Reported by Agricultural Marketing Service. 


5,636,511 1,681,362 
25,985,169 8,046,725 
8,945,937 3,308,537 








Ship By aaa 
TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 


STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 


CONTRACT HAULERS 


Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators. Edible Oils 


4967 Spring Grove Avenue Mulberry 6102-6103 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio If no answer call Grandview 5529 











PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau 

of the Census for 1953 and 1954. 

SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, PRELIMINARY TOTALS FOR 1954 


Cake and meal (tons) 
Production Stocks 


s 


Crude oil (thousand pounds) 
Production Stocks 


State 2 Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec.31, Dec.31 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 


U.S. ......2,377,885 2,514,829 25,481 36,463 5,060,969 5,467,624 47,104 104,835 
Arkansas ...... 7,811 22,434 (1) (1) 20,859 56,289 6,586 1,290 
Illinois _........ 970,590 1,025,277 9,180 12,802 1,919,282 2,068,885 15,906 51,524 
Indiana F 297,981 2,225 6,433 611,337 651,960 2,874 (1) 
Towa =... 430,458 430,378 4,655 5,372 - 954,601 986,573 6,768 7,413 
Kansas . 24,857 42,144 (1) 701 57,337 98,766 (1) (1) 
Kentucky . 61,690 59,430 266 328 131,574 126,472 882 (1) 
Minnesota . 146,788 120,710 2,392 2,518 335,013 284,802 3,193 3,936 
Mississippi 20,015 22,144 398 (1) 45,469 49,015 838 468 
95,335 74,114 910 1,569 208,468 169,203 1,280 1,202 
Nebraska ... (1) 18,025 (1) 535 qa) 47,918 (1) (1) 
N. Carolina (1) 10,971 (1) 303 6,166 32,127 784 4,355 
Ohio ... 249,393 282,801 2,961 3,789 562,184 631,402 3,345 3,186 
Oklahoma .. secon 6,401 _........ OLD 5 senses 17,593 
TED. ame ort GI ite. = cee ee 15,276 
All other 90,987 96,012 2,494 2,113 208,679 231,343 4,648 31,461 
(1) Included in ‘All other’’ to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies. Prepared by Bureau of the Census, Industry Division, 
Chemicals Section. 


SOYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS, AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, 
BY STATES, PRELIMINARY TOTALS FOR 1954 


(Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Crushed or Used Stocks at Mills 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 


Receipts at Mills 


State 1954 
_ 5 LgeeeBenbare; 6,060,826 6,285,255 6,478,364 6,924,890 1,338,382 1,755,920 
Arkansas ....... 49,529 (1) 26,498 70,738 67,924 44,893 
Illinois _.......... 2,336,147 2,518,092 2,580,643 2,729,053 441,372 685,868 
Indiana .... J 797 ,046 756,584 811,017 153,677 196,677 
Iowa ,092, 1,189,383 1,180,488 1,206,124 175,717 263 ,605 
a : 122,720 70,195 118,256 (2) 18,900 
Kentucky ... J 163,120 164,870 159,334 (2) 68,674 
Minnesota .... ‘ 332,148 417,058 352,834 24,057 31,349 
Mississippi .. P 18,582 56,116 61,350 36,234 24,983 
Missouri ....... ‘ 177,743 259,570 207,558 91,549 53,891 
Nebraska ...... 45,274 (2) 56,620 (2) (2) 
N. Carolina 1,064 (2) 39,995 7,408 6,108 
Ohio ‘ ¢ 753,904 697,299 785,957 148,518 242,236 
Oklahoma .... 1,365 eubseapiba 21,997 (2) 2) 
Texas ... 13,497 nanicesioe 16,674 ais 

All other — 277, 729 191, 770 269,043 287, 383 191,926 118(736 


qi) Receipts exceeded by reshipments of beans previously received and 
held in the State. U. S. receipts are on net basis, excluding transfers 
between the mills. (2) Included in ‘‘All other’’ to avoid disclosure of 
figures for individual companies. Prepared by Bureau of the Census, 
Industry Division, Chemicals Section. 


PRICES. Average price for soybeans received by 

farmers, effective parity price and price support rates 

(dollars per bu.). Reported by Agricultural Marketing 

Service, USDA. Avy. price National average 
Effective as percent 


price support 
Average farm price parity — of parity GM rate 

Mar. 15 Feb. 15 Mar. 15 Mar. 15 Mar. 15 1953 1954 1955 

1954 1955 1955 1955 1955 crop crop crop 


3.22 2.61 2.54 293 87 256 2.22 2.04 








Average farm and parity prices from crop “reporting board. 
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FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Soybean Oil Meal 


255 Board of Trade Building 


—— Chicago 4, Ill. 
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PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 
the Census for February and March. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
AND STOCKS, MARCH 1955 - FEBRUARY 1955 
(All figures in short tons of 2,000 pounds) 

a Shipments and Stocks end of 

Production transfers month 
Products Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar.31 Feb. 28 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 








Soybean: tT? 
Cake and meal.... 444,323 450,500 434,939 419,028 100,352 90,968 
Flour 9,043 10,643 9,140 10,776 2,926 3,023 


SOYBEANS: NET RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS, AND STOCKS AT OIL 
MILLS, BY STATES, MARCH 1955 - FEBRUARY 1955 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 





Net receipts at Crushel or used Stocks at mills 
mills 
State Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar.31 Feb.28 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 

U. S 381,595 326,656 585,750 593,298 526,484 730,639 
Illinois 164,254 148,267 238,089 257,524 133,337 207,172 
Indiana 26,332 20,782 52,656 55,901 37,387 63,711 
Iowa 72,511 61,450 94,322 96,100 57,105 78,916 
Kansas (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Kentucky 6,161 10,680 (1) 15,469 (1) (1) 
Minnesota 39,187 35,204 41,615 38,128 12,912 15,340 
Missouri 9,646 5,512 25,028 22,356 42,759 58,141 
Nebraska (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
North Carolina (1) 191 (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Ohio 48,141 31,315 61,495 57,667 68,742 82,096 
All other 15,363 13,255 72,545 50,153 174,242 225,263 











SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, MARCH 1955- FEBRUARY 1955 
Crude Oil Cake and Meal 
(Thousands of Pounds) (Tons) 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
Mar. Feb. Mar.31 Feb.28 Mar. Feb. Mar.31 Feb. 28 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 


U. § 210,643 214,068 42,544 45,828 444,323 450,500 100,352 90,968 
Illinois 88,035 95,900 15,733 16,299 172,808 189,584 49,740 38,292 
Indiana 19,234 20,518 4,160 6,015 40,367 43,120 4,451 6,910 
Iowa 32,787 33,925 7,087 8,169 74,097 75,051 18,447 17,222 
Kansas (1) (1) (1) 475 (1) (1) 260 (1) 
Kentucky 5,733 893 709 (1) =: 112,023 900 §=1,348 
Minnesota 2 12,840 3,601 3,607 31,929 29,094 (1) 5,119 
Missouri oa 8,031 1,409 1,571 19,537 17,371 2,558 2,169 
Nebraska (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
N. Car (1) (1) 227 (1) qi) 1,320 1,454 
Ohio 21,532 20,194 3,007 3,480 48,180 44,940 2,472 2,986 
All other y 16,927 6,654 5,276 57,405 39,317 20,204 15,468 


(1) Included in ‘‘all other’’ to avoid disclosure by individual companies 





STOCKS. Soybean stocks in all storage positions on 
Apr. 1 totaled nearly 177 million bushels, the largest 
stocks of record for this date, according to reports as- 
sembled by the crop reporting board. This quantity 
compares with 177 million bushels held a year ago and 
117 million bushels in all storages on Apr. 1, 1953. 
Current totals include farm stocks of nearly 115 mil- 
lion bushels and interior mill and elevator stocks of 
almost 41 million bushels, both as estimated by the 
Crop Reporting Board. Farm stocks are over three times 
as large as a year ago, while interior mill and elevator 
stocks are about 2% times those of last Apr. 1. 
U. S. STOCKS OF SOYBEANS, APR. 1, 1955, WITH COMPARISONS 
Apr.1 Apr.1 Jan.1 Apr.1 
Position Reported by 1953. 1954 1955 1955 
Thousand bushels 
<  ees Crop Reporting Board.... 59,669 37,312 150,267 114,776 
Terminals . .Grain Division AMS 9,048 11,461 8,534 3,914 
Com. Credit Corp.(1)..Com. Credit Corp. 815 36 0 0 
Processing Plants .Bureau of the Census.... 49,613 52,297 44,613 17,549 


Int. Mills, Elev. 
& Whses. (2) Crop Reporting Board.... 27,926 16,862 57,804 40,649 


TOTAL susiuuseeneed4 071 117,968 261,218 176,888 














(1) Owned by CCC in transit or stored in their own bins. (2) All off- 
farm storages not otherwise designated. 


STOCKS OF SOYBEANS, BY STATES, APR. 1, 1954 and 1955 

Off-farm total All positions 
State Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 
1954 1955 1954 1955 

Thousand bushels 

Ohio .. ities. 0 Oe 6,211 10,875 17,797 
Indiana i , 5,482 3,953 9,658 19,637 
Illinois : . 31,857 18,603 41,318 49,956 
Minnesota .......... 4,689 8,493 9,674 24,565 
pg eae OE 13,547 tS 35,348 
Missouri . imei aye 2,578 10,565 
Nebraska __ .........0 OE SOS ere pone 570 1,908 
Kansas wae i ane 266 , 976 
North Carolina wince ae 184 798 
i). | eee rane seas 325 1,507 
' | ee : 10,319 7,382 . 13,831 
_ & cee 90,656 62,112 il7, 176,888 
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PRATER 
ROTARY 
AIRLOCK 
FEEDER 


FOR SMOOTHER, 


MORE EFFICIENT PROCESSING 


The Prater Rotary Airlock Feeder links your 
processing operation into a_ tightly-knit, 
smooth running circuit. It seals off the bot- 
tom discharge of dust collectors, preventing 
air from leaking into the collector and feed- 
ing dust out of the system as it is collected. 
It is also used to feed granular materials into 
the processing equipment against pressure— 
at a pre-determined rate! 


If you’re converting to the solvent method of 
extraction, be sure to include the Prater Pul- 
verizer and Prater Rotary Airlock Feeders as 
part of the system. With them, Prater offers 
years of experience serving the soybean in- 
dustry, plus up-to-date recommendations to 
make your operation satisfactory in every 
respect. 


The Prater Rotary Airlock is built in two 
sizes, 8” and 10” requiring 4% HP and % HP 
respectively. It is furnished as a complete 
“package unit” or may be purchased without 
motor. 


Write today for free new bulletin. 


PRATER 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1527 S. 55th Court . Chicago 50, Illinois 





DAILY MARKET PRICES TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Friday prices) 
Futures No. 2 Soybeans, Chicago Near Futures Soybeans, Chicago 
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April Markets 


(THERE was little net change in soybean or oil prices 
for the month and meal was off $3. 

May futures on May 1 were about $1.60 below the 
year earlier price, when the peak for the 1953 crop was 
reached, and reflected a slide of a year’s duration. Meal 
prices during April reached the lowest point since late 
1953. 

The scarcity of supplies in terminal storage continued 
to be balanced by so-called abundance of beans on farms. 
The government report of record farm stocks on Apr. 1 
was a bearish influence. 

There were reports of somewhat greater movement 
from the farm in late April. Belief in the trade that 
movement would increase in coming weeks affected the 
psychology of buyers of both meal and oil. They con- 
tinued to buy hand-to-mouth in expectation of cheaper 
and more abundant supplies later. 

Processors were reported to be buying enough soy- 
beans for current needs, but country movement was still 
far from general, according to reports to the Soybean 
Digest. Traders said country movemnt was not ex- 
tremely large but was increasing. 

Soybean oil meal on the whole continued in slow 
request, with offerings in excess of the limited demand 
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much of the time. Soybean oil trading was light, with a plan to import 240,000 tons of soybeans during the 

both buyers and sellers wary. first half of fiscal 1955, according to Trade News Serv- 
ice, New York. Usage will be divided between produc- 

EXPORTS. Agricultural Marketing Service of USDA tion of fats and oils, foodstuffs and livestock feed. 

reported 38.1 million bushels of soybeans inspected for 

export or shipped to Canada during the current market- SOAP STOCKS. Acid soybean soap stocks delivered 

ing year to April 16. This compares with 32.2 million Midwest advanced from 5% to 5% cents a pound in 

bushels for the same period a year ago. April. Raw soybean soap stocks declined from 2% to 

The Japanese Food Board reportedly has arrived at 2 cents a pound. 
46 SOYBEAN DIGEST 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILES 


Dependable results... every time...with 
PHILLIPS 66 HEXANE and HEPTANE 


_ SPECIAL REFININGprocedures assure 
.. ) you of uniform, narrow boiling ranges. 


You get high recovery of solvent. No 
light ends or heavy residues. 


HIGH QUALITY of solvent is rigidly 
) maintained by Phillips strict system 
of tests and controls. Uniformity of sol- 
vents makes for more efficient extrac- 
tion operations. 


-— CAREFUL HANDLING and shipping 
techniques keep Phillips 66 Solvents 
clean and pure. Because no taste, odor or 
color contaminates oil or meal, you get 
better products. 


, DEPENDABLE SUPPLY is assured. Full 

! scale production, modern transporta- 
tion and storage facilities relieve Phillips 
customers of worries about supply. Write 
for full information. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Potlul Division 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
315 H. FIRST ST. 
40% ARBOR, MICH! GAE 


EXTRACTION 
SOLVENTS 
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Based on uniform high 
quality and prompt service, 
leading extraction operators 
have chosen AMSCO petro- 


leum solvents for many years. 


INERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 
icago I, fll. ° 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
eld Ave., South Gate, Los Angeles, Cal. 





